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RADUATES of commercial 

courses the country over are 
almost certain to use one of the 
new Ditto duplicators pictured 
above when they enter business. 
These machines are used in every 
kind of business—large and small. 


Their applications are so numer- 
ous and they save so much time 
that the student who does not know 
their time and money saving pos- 
sibilities is definitely handicapped. 


623s. oaktey sivo. cuicaco, 


The Ditto method is the only 
way to reproduce anything typed, 
written, drawn or printed, on forms 
or sheets varying in size and weight 
—without rewriting; several colors 
at once if desired; no stencil, no 


type, no carbon packing. 
e e e 


The complete story of Ditto, what it is, 
what it does, and how it is being used in 
business is told in our book *‘Ditto—Its 
Use and Operation.”’ It's designed in 
lesson torm—a convenient instruction 
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YOUR STUDENTS WILL USE ONE OF THESE MACHINES IN BUSINESS 


manual for commercial schools. Write for 


a copy today. It’s free. 


DITTO, INCORPORATED BE-3-36 
623 S. Oakley Blvyd., Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: Please send me your book “Ditto 

Its Use and Operation” —and instruction manual 

for commercial schools. 


Yearly subscription $1.00, payable in advance. 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, under the Act of March 3, 187 


and Editorial Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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It can also increase the 
value of the students 


you train; 


Year after year, business firms 
weigh the possibilities of speeding 
up office work—of saving valuable 
executive time—and add_ Edi- 
phones to their office equipment. 


That is why the students you 
train should know how to operate 
the Ediphone. A rounded out 
education today very definitely in- 
cludes Ediphone experience. 


FREE—sSend me Pamphlet of Specimen Pages of 
the new Ediphone Secretarial Course, and Edison 
leaflet, “Dictation Facts.” 


Orange, N. J., U.S. A. 
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and make 
teaching easier! 


Ediphone Voice Writing—in 
addition to being a necessary part 
of your students’ training—makes 
teaching easier, pleasanter, faster. 
For details, Telephone the Edi- 
phone, Your City, or write to: De- 
partment of Educational Training, 


Ediphone Division— 


Ediphone 


FIRMS 50% 
aTIONA TING IN om 20% 
J-336 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR POSITION BY STRAIGHT 
SHOOTING WITH BOTH BARRELS 


Double duty done by a good machine doubles the return. Countless schools 
are now using the Mimeograph to teach Mimeographing; also to introduce 


modern methods into school work through the energizing force of duplica- 
tion. Have you considered carefully what this matchless tool of education 
can do for you? It simplifies production of school forms and reduces 
their cost; solves the large-class problem once and for all; supplies out- 
line maps and superior seat work at nominal expense; makes it easy to 
issue an illustrated school paper; provides a working basis for improved 
technique in teaching. You owe it to yourself to become fully acquainted 
with the Mimeograph Process as a modern saver of time, money, and human 
energy. A revolutionary betterment in the mechanics of education. For 
your commercial department, we offer a free outline of expert instruction 


in the Mimeograph Process. Write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Here’s the proof. To every school in America not yet equipped 
with a modern Mimeograph, we offer, without the least obligation, a 
complete demonstration. A post card inquiry from you will open the 
door to suitable arrangements. Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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YOURS for 


the Coupon! 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


“From the keys of a master. Sound 


—practical—very helpful.” Single 


copies available while they last. 


Send for yours today. No obligation. 


“50 Common Typing Faults and How 
to Avoid Them” will help any typist to 
increase speed, accuracy and ease of 
operation. Invaluable for check-up 
work! Prepared by the present World’s 
Typing Champion, published by the 
Royal Typewriter Company, to help stu- 


dents and professional operators correct 


Albert Tangora, present 
World’s Typing Champion. 
Mr. Tangora won his title on 
a standard model Easy-Writ- 
ing Royal, in the Interna- 
tional Commercial Schools 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. ‘ Contest held in Chicago last 
2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ti June. 


ACT QUICKLY! SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Advertising Department JB-36 
2 Park Avenue, New York City 
Please send me copy of “50 Common Typing 


Faults and How to Avoid Them.” I understand 
this will be sent free—without obligation. 
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the simple errors that often make real 


typing facility impossible. 
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First Business Educators’ Convention of America 
Held in New York City in 1864 


Ww. CARPENTER, J CHAPMAN CLARK HENRY C. SPENCER, SAMUEL BANNISTER. H. STRATTON G FOLSOM JOHN R. PENN ROBERT C. SPENCER 
Trey (Now of St. Louis). Rochester Brookiwn. Pouunkeepse (later of Washington) Chicago. 


D. R, LILLIGRIDGE, GRAY, 4. GOLOSMITH, €. R. FELTON, Vacant Chair in Honor of Father 8. BRYANT. SS. PACKARD. J. G. BRYANT. W. MASON. W H. WHITNEY, 
Ovtroit (tater of Lincoln, Neb.) Portland, Me Detroit Cleveland. P. R. Spencer whe had recently Died. Chicago. New York Buttalo Providence Newark 


MEMBERS OF THE FIRST BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ CONVENTION OF AMERICA HELD IN NEW YORK CITY IN 1864 


Copyright, 1928, by The H. M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
These men established a system of practical education destined to win its way to popularity upon absolute merit. They were the pioneers who blazed 
the way for the development of the Private Business Schools and Colleges of America. 


8% 
original, suitable for framing, may be purchased from The H. M. Rowe Company for $2.00 each. 
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“When the teaching of one skill subject can be shortened to pro- 
vide time for the teaching of other subjects in the business cur- 
riculum, the plan behind such teaching is worth while studying” 


And that plan is— 


THE DICTAPHONE SYSTEM 


of teaching typewriting 


It increases typewriting efficiency and 
in 25% less time than traditional type- 
writing methods. 

It provides for individual differences 
by grouping students according to their 
ability to progress. 

It guides each student toward typing 
perfection by means of a simple, though 
scientific Error Chart. 


And it allows for a variety of typing 
procedures—interesting for both teacher 
and pupil and, at the same time, it is 
a practical forerunner of typing under 
actual business conditions. 

There is an informative resumé of 
The Dictaphone System awaiting your 
request—and you, too, will find it 
“worth while studying.” Compliment- 
ary copy on request. Address: 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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LAL 


COMMENT 


The Development of a Clerical Curriculum 


|'H most business teachers now in 

search of materials which will in- 

:erest and benefit the large number 
of pupils who have crowded into their 
courses during the last few years, the hunt 
might \\ vell again be resumed for a really 
satisiactory clerical curriculum. Several 
suggested programs of clerical work have 
made (heir appearance, but above their in- 
teresting content is usually placarded : 
“Do not regard this as a curriculum for 
slow pupils.” 

There must be millions of people oc- 
cupyins clerical positions at the present 
time » ho have not only never had busi- 
ness {raining in a school but who could 
never be classified as belonging to the 
upper levels of intelligence. The obvi- 
ous conclusion, therefore, is that the 
work they are doing either required no 
specia! training, or that the training neces- 
sary could be acquired on the job. An- 
alysis of clerical work shows that much 
of it requires only a high degree of skill 
in the fundamental processes of reading 
writing, and arithmetic, with a few tech- 
niques such as filing, making change, 
telephoning, and inserting carbons. 

The organization of a clerical curric- 
ulum—-or a course in clerical practice, 
if the dignity of a curriculum is not at- 
taine/—will require more than a mere 
re-grouping of some of the courses now 
found in the secondary school’s business 
curriculums. It might, however, be pos- 
sible to select from existing courses, 


syllabi, texts, and workbook materials, 
certain exercises, activities, or units 
which could be grouped logically to make 
the content of courses in clerical prac- 
tice. 

Such materials must contain more than 
mere busy work. They must have in- 
herent knowledge-values and should be 
capable of broadening the pupil’s view 
of business and of life as well as help- 
ing to develop his traits of character and 
of personality in desirable directions. 
Part of the work would undoubtedly 
need to consist of drill in the application 
of the fundamentals, but instead of the 
dull repetitions wearily endured by both 
teachers and pupils the drill should be 
re-made into practical applications of the 
work in actual business situations. Case 
studies would probably be very beneficial. 

The other side of the semi-clerical oc- 
cupations found in the world of de- 
livery-men, filling station operators, and 
factory clerks, must not be ignored. At 
least the functional use of machines in 
business must be taught, probably fol- 
lowed by short units of instruction to- 
ward skill in the operation of those ma- 
chines more frequently encountered. 
Guidance is a most important part of 
the administration of such a program. 

The Editor will welcome suggestions 
and examples of this type of work— 
.. A. Rice, Assistant in Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Too Many Stenographers? 


NE of the most prevalent criticisms 

made against commercial education 

is that too many stenographers are 
being trained. When enrollment statistics 
are compared with vocational surveys, 
which indicate that less than 10% of busi- 
ness occupations are stenographic, it ap- 
pears that this might easily be the situa- 
tion. However, will the facts of the case 
bear out this general conclusion ? 

In a recent study planned as a National 
Youth Administration project, typists and 
stenographers were requisitioned at the 
top of the list. Not a single competent 
stenographer was assigned, and only a few 
reasonably good typists. A large percent- 
age of the group were high school gradu- 
ates. Some had taken college work. 

similar experience obtained 
earlier with regard to a “white collar” 
WPA research project. A check was then 
made with the Colorado State Employ- 
ment Service, and with the State WPA 
officials. In both instances the report came 
back that few competent stenographers 
had applied for assistance. It was even 
necessary to hunt for them in order to 
staff these very state offices. 


The Forgotten 


within the scope of high school 
business education to try to train better 

business men for the future? A careful 
reading of the philosophy of business edu- 
cation as it has been outlined in recent 
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True, a number on the lists of unem- 
ployed had studied shorthand, and type- 
writing, but the totals were not surpris- 
ingly large. Most of them had not pro- 
gressed much beyond the introductory 
skill courses, and in relatively few cases 
had any of them pursued vocational back- 
ground or supporting business subjects. 
Perhaps too many pupils do undertake 
the study of shorthand and typewriting, 
but even this criticism is not justified un- 
less the objectives of such study are more 
definitely analyzed. Instead of an over- 
emphasis upon stenographic training, 
likely the difficulty is an under-emphasis 
upon other needed phases of commercial 
education. There is nothing in these lim- 
ited observations to indicate there is an 
undue over-production of broadly-trained, 
qualified stenographers. On the contrary, 
the competent stenographer seems to be 
at a premium. However, the emphasis is 
upon the qualification ‘“competent.”— 
Ernest A. Zelhot, First Vice President, 
N. E. A. Department of Business Educa- 
tion, University of Denver, Denver, Col- 
orado. 


Business Man 


issues of the Business Epucation Wortp 
fails to reveal any direct reference to 
such an objective. Is it possible that we 
have lost sight of the trees while we have 
been looking at the forest? 


The objectives of business education, 
according to the philosophical statements 
which have recently been made, are pri- 
marily concerned with office and clerical 
skills, consumer welfare, and general eco- 
nomic understanding. There is no defi- 
nite mention of a recognition on the part 
of these writers that there is a need for 
the improvement of the services rendered 
by business. 

A very casual consideration of some of 
the wastes of business, as described by 
Stuart Chase in his Tracepy or Waste 
will convince the reader that there is 
room for improvement in our business 
methods. The tremendous expenditure for 
advertising over the radio alone, where 
three different brands of soap are com- 
mended to the consumer in three consecu- 
tive programs in one afternoon on a na- 
tional hookup, is an outstanding example 
of competitive waste. The elimination of 
this sort of waste is important, but there 
are many other aspects of business serv- 
ice that could be improved through busi- 
ness education. One of these is exempli- 
fied by the advertising and other propa- 
ganda put out by the home-town mer- 
chant to keep his customers from going 
to a neighboring city to trade. It would 
be muef¥more effective if the local mer- 
chant Would carefully analyze the ele- 
ments of service which are demanded by 
his customers and then try to meet these 
demands by improving the services he is 
offering. Do merchants know, generally, 
that Dun and Bradstreet’s reports show 
that 85 or 90 per cent of those entering 
the mercantile business fail and that 50 
per cent fail within five years? Do they 
know, or should they know, that inefh- 
ciency and a lack of knowledge of busi- 
ness accounts for a high percentage of 
these failures? 

Thousands of the boys and girls taking 
business courses in our high schools will 
soon be merchants, managers, and_busi- 
ness executives. They will be charged 
with the responsibility of determining 
business policies and directing the activ- 
ities and services of business. Will they 
be better qualified to direct the course of 
business toward greater service to hu- 

manity than the present generation? Must 
we continue to train young workers for 
a status quo in business, or should we 
undertake to change the nature of busi- 
ness by emphasizing the importance of 
social service and minimizing the signifi- 
cance of profits? If this is a worthy ob- 
jective of business education, it can be 
achieved only by being included in the 
formulation of our philosophy and in the 
organization and teaching of our busi- 
ness courses. Indoctrination in public 
education is undoubtedly permissible when 
it comes to the consideration of such is- 
sues as price monopolies, inefficiency and 
ignorance in business, the greed for profit, 
and some of the tactics of high-powered 
salesmanship and misleading advertising 
and their evil effects. Can we, through 
public business education, change the phil- 
osophy of business? Would such an un- 
dertaking be presumptious on the part of 
high school business educators? How 
about it?—A. O. Colvin, Professor of 
Business Education, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Grecley, Colorado. 


The modern office is machine equipped, and to teach Office 
Practice efficiently you need the machines that business 
is using. That is why you find more and more Monroe 
Adding-Calculators in classrooms—the very machines the A small Monroe model of this type and 


the Monroe School Manual of Instruc- 
students will be operating when they get out on the job. neti teliie 


Monroes are so simple to operate that it takes only Practice and Commercial Arithmetic. 
a short time for a student to master them. From then on 
he goes through a course of business arithmetic that fits 
him to understand and handle efficiently the day in and 
day out figure work that is the life stream of business. 

Many of the leading schools in the country are using 
Monroes with great success. Our experience, based on 
these actual cases, may be helpful to you. A phone call 
to the nearest Monroe branch or a letter to the Educa- 
tional Department at Orange will put this experience 
at your disposal, without your incurring any obligation. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. Write for free copy of booklet, 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY **Commercial Education.”’ 
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Commercial Occupational Information 


in the High School 


by A. O. Colvin, Ph.D. 


Professor of Business Education 


Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


Editor’s Remarks: 


This article is published by arrangement with 

Louis A, Rice, Assistant in Secondary Education, State Department of 

Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey, and Chairman, Committee on 

Publications, National Council of Business Education. A_ limited 

supp!y of reprints is available at the office of the Council’s secretary, 
Miss Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


NE of the functions of business 
education the secondary 
schoo!s should be to serve more ef- 
ficiently the guidance needs of the 
pupils. The high school pupil who 
is interested in the business curricu- 


lum should have a_ better under- 
standing of the occupations for 
which training is offered. Efficient 


educational and vocational guidance 
should function as early as possible 
for the pupil in order that his in- 
terests and ambitions may not be 
dissipated. 

If it is a function of business edu- 
cation to give vocational guidance 
in the field of business occupations, 
one of the most important questions 
is, What kind of information about 
business occupations should be 
taught in the secondary schools? 

The research study on which this 
report is based was an attempt to 
find at least a partial answer to the 
question stated above. The study 
was based on the assumption that 
it is desirable to teach and to help 
the pupil search for definite infor- 
mation about business occupations. 
If this assumption is sound, it natur- 
ally follows that there are certain 
kinds of information about business 
occupations which are more desir- 
able than others to teach to second- 
ary school pupils. The problem, 
then, was to determine the kinds of 
information about business occupa- 
tions that should be taught in the 
secondary schools. 

The analysis of the problem re- 
sulted in the selection of three fields 
of investigation: (1) The analysis 
of textbooks and syllabi in oceupa- 
tions; (2) the analysis of textbooks 
and syllabi in elementary business 
traming; and (3) the opinions of 
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three juries of specialists—public 
school guidance counselors, commer- 
cial employment agencies, and em- 
ployment managers in business. 

The data gathered show that sev- 
enty-six cities in forty-four states 
and the District of Columbia are 
represented in the returns received 
from an inquiry about textbooks 
and syllabi which are in use. Opin- 
ions were given by 163 different in- 
dividuals in the different fields of 
specialized occupational service, and 
twenty-two groups of syllabi makers 
made contributions to the data. All 
direct sources of data were selected 
objectively for the most part, and 
the analyses of textbooks and syllabi 
were based on a classification which 
had been previously approved by 
recognized authorities in the field of 
occupations. The average per cent 
of returns received from individuals 
was 63.7 and the average per cent 
of total returns received from the 
inquiries was 54.5. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. There is considerable unanimity 
of opinion to be found among the 
following groups concerning — the 
kinds of information about occupa- 
tions that should be taught in 
secondary schools: (1) Research in- 
vestigators in guidance and vocation- 
al education; (2) authorities in the 
field of occupations; (3) textbook 
writers and syllabi makers in occu- 
pations; (4) public school guidance 
counselors; (5) representatives of 
employment agencies; and (6) em- 
ployment managers in business. 

2. All of the twenty-eight differ- 
ent kinds of information which was 
included in the check list on which 
the study was based should be taught 
in the secondary schools. 


3. The rank order of importance of 
the different kinds of information in- 
cluded in the check list cannot be 
determined for different occupations. 
Different kinds of information might 
be important in studying one occupa- 
tion but not quite as important in 
studying another. It is reasonable 
to assume that the hazards of an 
accountant are much less important 
than those of the air pilot. 

4. Research studies should be 
made to determine the kinds of busi- 
ness occupations that should be 
studied by secondary school pupils, 
and the different levels of employ- 
ment offered by these occupations. 

5. Studies should be made to se- 
cure more generalized information 
about the most important business 
occupations from the standpoint of 
pupil guidance. This material should 
be carefully supplemented in each 
school by facts concerning local con- 
ditions. 

6. A definite plan should be set 
up for the inclusion of information 
about business occupations in every 
school where specialized training for 
business is offered. 

The summary table on the follow- 
ing page shows the per cents of agree- 
ment among the different groups of 
individuals which were included in 
the investigation. 

There are at least three proposals 
which may be made for the teaching 
of information about business occu- 
pations in the secondary schools. 

1. It would be very easy and at 
the same time practical to include a 
more extensive study of business oc- 
cupations in the course in elemen- 
tary business training. If the course 
in elementary business training were 
so placed in the curriculum that it 
would follow directly after a general 
course in occupations, and if empha- 
sis were placed information 
about business occupations in the 
course in elementary business train- 
ing, the pupil would get a good back- 
ground for the selection of curricula 
leading to specialization in business, 
or to the selection of an occupation. 


1] 


So little attention is given to the 
field of business occupations, in the 
general course in occupations, that 
more emphasis on the study of in- 
formation about commercial occupa- 
tions is justified. 


tunities have developed. These re- 
sponsibilities have been emphasized 
in the professional study of educa- 
tion, and the secondary schools 
should be able to function efficiently 
with respect to them through better 


TABLE | 
THE PER CENT OF AGREEMENT AMONG TEXTROOK WRITERS, SYLLABI MAKERS, 


AUTHORITIES, COUNSELORS, AND EMPLOYMENT SPECIALISTS: 
FIELD OF OCCUPATIONS; 
(C) 43 PUPIL GUIDANCE COUNSELORS; (D) 40 REPRESENTATIVES 
(E) 39 EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS 


TIES IN THE 
OCCUPATIONS; 
OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES; 


(A) 17 


(B) 16 TEXTBOOKS AND SYLL 


Per Cents 
Aver 
Kinds of Occupational Information A B c D E age 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 92.5 94.9 97.5 
2. Personality and character............ 94.1 100.0 100.0 87.5 94.9 95.3 
4, Experience .........,.s0ssseeeseees 100.0 83.4 97.7 90.0 92.3 92.7 
5. Special tr aining 94.1 100.0 97.7 85.0 82.1 91.8 
6. Opportunity for promotion.......... 100.0 95.0 100.0 75.0 84.6 90.9 
7, 100.0 100.0 100.0 77.5 76.9 90.9 
8. How to secure employment.......... 100.0 80.0 A 85.0 87.2 90.0 
9. Demand for workers............00... 100.0 91.7 100.0 80.0 74.4 89.2 
94.1 85.0 93.0 87.5 82.1 88.3 
12. Physical requirements ............... 94.1 83.4 100.0 82.5 79.5 87.9 
13. Important disadvantages ............ 100.0 100.0 97.7 70.0 69.2 87.4 
14, Wages or 000000000000 88.2 100.0 95.3 77.5 71.8 86.6 
15. Opportunity for personal growth...... 100.0 86.7 25.3 75.0 71.8 85.8 
16. General working conditions.......... 100.0 91.7 97.7 67.5 71.8 85.7 
70.6 91.7 95.3 87.5 76.9 84.4 
94.1 91.7 97.7 67.5 66.7 83.5 
9, Bntrance occupations ..........0000. 88.2 90.0 86.0 62.5 66.7 78.7 
21. Hygienic conditions ................ 100.0 55.0 97.7 65.0 59.0 75.3 
22. Contribution to society .............. 76.5 85.0 93.0 65.0 53.8 74.7 
23. Moral and ethical aspects............ 76.5 51.7 95.3 67.5 64.1 71.0 
ee ree 82.4 78.4 79.1 60.0 41.0 68.2 
25. History and evolution............... 70.6 28.4 93.0 67.5 66.7 65.2 
26. Vacations and holidays ............. 64.7 60.0 79.1 55.0 56.4 63.0 
27. Social status of workers............ 76.5 31.7 81.4 52.5 48.7 58.2 
28. Aspects of different businesses as 
entrepreneurships ..............--- 70.6 31.7 57.5 46.2 55.2 
Average per cents of agreement. 89.9 81.2 93.8 BRS 71.5 81.6 


A second plan is to integrate 
the teaching material about business 
occupations with the content material 
of other subjects, such as, bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and typewriting. This 
plan would permit of continuous 
study and investigation on the part 
of the pupil, and it would serve as 
a motivating device for the subject 
matter course with which it was in- 
tegrated. 

3. The third plan would be to 
offer a special course in business 
occupations as a part of the busi- 
ness curriculum. Such a_ course 
might be very desirable under cer- 
tain conditions. If a general course 
in occupations is not offered, and if 
the course in elementary business 
training is not offered, the course in 
business occupations might be a very 
desirable one to offer in the com- 
mercial curriculum. 

The pragmatic philosophy — of 
secondary education tends to focus 
more directly upon the actual needs 
of boys and girls. The responsibil- 
ity of these boys and girls for mak- 
ing important decisions in the selec- 
tion of curricula has been greatly 
increased by an ever expanding 
program of course offerings. Along 
with this expansion in curricula, an 
ever increasing heterogeneity of pu- 
pil abilities and occupational oppor- 
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programs for guidance. The findings 
and recommendations set forth in 
this study suggest ways and means 
for the improvement of the guid- 
ance program in business education 
in the secondary schools. ]Vhat shall 
we do about it! 


Thorough Business Training 
Essential 


Statement made by Governor Edwin C. Johnson, 
State of Colorado, as a part of the address which 
he delivered at the meeting of the National 
Council of Business Education held at Denver 
on July 2, 1935, in connection with the annual 
convention of the National Education Association 
err nt of Business Education. 


“Every bas and girl in America, re- 
gardless of the place they expect to fill 
in the social, professional, or industrial 
life of the nation, should have a thorough 
business training. I do not mean that 
thev should specialize unon the teclinical 
training of a business career. The. need 
not learn shorthand, nor is it neces-ary to 
become a C.P.A., but they should !:aye a 
thorough understanding of the funda- 
mentals of business. 

“They should know what we mea: by a 
balanced budget; how to work out . bud- 
get; and why. They should know there 
are no miracles in business and tha: there 
is no such thing as ‘something for noth- 
ing.’ Business does not even g« into 
higher mathematics to find solutions, All 
of its work is done in the simpler form- 
ulas of addition and subtraction, 

“The important part of my work as 
Governor is business administration, and 
about all that I need is to apply common 
sense to the results J obtain from the very 
ordinary formulas of addition and sub- 
traction. I think all executives have that 
same experience, and yet it is a well rec- 
ognized fact that professional men too 
frequently are completely lost in any sort 
of a simple business transaction. 

“Terrible financial losses occur to our 
citizens with unnecessary embarrassment 
and suffering because of this lack of 
knowledge of the simpler fundamentals 
of a business training. Professional people 
with their impressive array of higher de- 
grees occupy prominent places on every 
well established ‘sucker’ list of the ‘Bar- 
nums.’” 

“The answer is to give every boy and 
girl a course in business training and save 
them from this monster, who would take 
from them their last penny.” 
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Nothing affects the thing we set out to do as long as we are here to do it. It 
continues to be there to do as long as it continues in our mind as the thing we have to 


do to adequately express life for ourselves. 


The undertaking which we conceive to be ours, never seems to quite cease to be 


ours, as long as we live. 


It may seem impossible of attainment, and it may be ever- 


lastingly postponed, but it continues to agitate for action, and it continues to be 
something it is possible for us to accomplish, so long as our thoughts continue to be 
focused on it, which with most of us seems to be forever. 


Real living seems to consist of doing what we one day started to do. 


The impera- 


tive duty seems to be to see some one thing through to the conclusion we visualized 


for it, and thereby for ourselves. 


Everything is possible so long as health and hope continue. 
Ways and means have a way of arranging themselves for those 


is to hold to our ideals. 


The important thing 


who hold to the hope of accomplishing what they set out to do. 
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The City Director of Business Education 


by E. F. Burmahin, M.A. 


E. C. Glass Senior High School, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Editor’s Note: This article concludes a series which has run in the 


January and February, 1936, issues. 


In this series Mr. Burmahln 


presents a survey of duties as reported by city directors of business 
education in this country. 


Section D 
Surveys, Reports and Records 


21. Business Directors Records of 
Department Costs 


This summary indicates that the 
director of business education has 
little responsibility concerning the 
keeping of records other than his 
record of supplies. 

Two report that the records are 
kepi by the auditor’s department and 
the clerk of the board of education 
respectively. While supply records 
are kept by 10, equipment records 
by 8, the records for personnel are 
kept by only 4 and education costs 
per pupil by only 1. 

Is it not necessary for the direc- 
tor of business education to know 
the cost of commercial education if 
he is to organize his department ef- 
fectively ? 


22. Yearly Departmental Budget as 

Planned, Prepared, and Recom- 
mended by the Director of Busi- 
ness Education 


The directors reporting the prep- 
aration of a yearly budget for school 
equipment, supplies, or teaching 
staff, are about equally divided in 
their answers of “Yes” and “No.” 

Although not required to do so, 
two directors prepare the informa- 
tion for their own offices. 

The growth of the school and its 
changing demands may be predicted 
to some extent if accurate data are 
kept from year to year. 


23. Statistical Records Kept by the 
Director of Business Education 


The frequency of the types of re- 
ports made concerning teacher rat- 
ings, school enrollments, etc., show 
that the director is evidently more 
interested in the commercial enroll- 
ment of girls and boys in the junior 
and senior high schools. Senior high 
school commercial enrollment by 
boys and girls is recorded by 14; 
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junior high school commercial en- 
rollment by boys and girls is record- 
ed by 13; teacher ratings are re- 
corded by 12. 

The type of record kept by the 
director of business education will 
depend to a great extent upon the 
size of his school and its organi- 
zation, 


24. Surveys Made by the Director 
of Business Education. 


City occupational surveys are in 
greatest frequency. One director 
has, as yet, had no time to make sur- 
veys, while 3 make no report, and 
1 reports that he does not make sur- 
veys. 


Directors of 
Business Education 
are Directly 
Responsible for 
Office Machines, 
Desks and Rooms. 


View of Typewriting 
Room of E. C. Glass 
Senior High School 


In order to know the effectiveness 
of the courses of study, it is advis- 


_able to conduct surveys to know the 
demands of the business world and 


the local community in order that the 
child may be trained for the job. 


Section E 
Community Activities and 
Educational Publicity 


25. Business Education Publicity 


There are a number of ways re- 
ported in which the director of busi- 
ness education may give publicity to 
his work. Exhibits are reported by 
18, newspaper and periodical articles 
by 17, and speeches before local civic 


groups by 14. Other forms of pub- 
licity are varied and of low fre- 
quency. This report covers informa- 
tion from the twenty-three directors. 

A director of business education 
will find it advisable to make himself 
one with the community, to inform 
the public about his school, and es- 
pecially to inform the business world 
concerning the training and the needs 
of the department of business educa- 
tion. 


Section F 
General Administration and 
Supervision 


26. Additional Duties of the Direc- 
tors of Business Education 


There are duties which cannot be 
designated strictly as supervisory, 
but which must be listed as adminis- 
trative. An effort was made to cover 
the greatest number of the duties of 
these supervisors in the material pre- 
sented up to this point, but directors 
were asked if they might add anv 
additional duties. 


Eleven directors stated that they 
had additional duties; 4+ stated that 
they did not have any additional du- 
ties; and 8 made no reply. Some of 
the duties listed as “additional” 
could have been included in the du- 
ties already given. 


27. Appointment of a City Direc- 
tor of Business Education Due 
to Individual Efforts or to the 
Efforts of Others 


The appointment of this director 
of business education, in the twenty- 
three cases, was made by the recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. 
Four directors state that it was 
through their own individual efforts 
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that the office of director of business 
education was created, yet they have 
also stated that there was a demand 
for the position, that the Board of 
Education recommended the posi- 
tion, or that a special recommenda- 
tion to the superintendent was made. 
One was unable to state the reason 
for the creation of the office, because 
the position had existed prior to his 
employ in 1925. 


28. Years in Which the Positions of 
City Directors of Business Ed- 
ucation IlVere Created 


The appointments were made in 
the years from 1910 to 1932. While 
the number of appointments in any 
particular year was not great, it will 
be noted that from 1915 to 1920 
there were no appointments made. 
From 1910 to 1914 there were only 
six appointments. The tendency 
seemed to be for the appointments 


to be made from the years 1920 to 
1932. 


Summary and Recommendations 
SUMMARY 


HE questionnaire data submitted from 

these twenty-three city directors of 

business education may be summarized 
as follows: 


A. Teacher 


Although the teachers are selected 
for the greater part by the superintendent 
or assistant superintendent of schools in 
charge of personnel, yet the majority of 
the city directors of business education 
have an opportunity to exercise their pro- 
fessional knowledge by recommendation 
of the teacher and by her assignment to 
the various schools in the system 

The use of the observation chart in 
the appraisal of teaching, rates very low 
in the report from the city directors of 
business education, Only 17.4% of the 
directors report the use of a chart, 

3. The length of time given to the ob- 
servation of teachers is varied. The time 
spent in the classroom by the city director 
of business education ranges from 5 to 
60 minutes. 

+. There is little regularity so far as 
the number of times a teacher is visited. 
The new teacher receives more considera- 
tion than does the teacher who has been 
in the system for some time. The latter 
is seldom visited and observed. 

5. The individual and group discussions 
are used by most of the directors in their 
teacher conferences, 

6. A regular schedule of meetings a 
commercial teachers held in the school, 
the city, or by subject groups, is vet 9 on 

7. The district institutes, or state sec- 
tional meetings, are reported by 11 of 
the directors as being a part of the busi- 
ness education program. 

8. Instructional aids used to help the 
teacher are confined almost entirely to 
educational bulletins, typed lesson plans, 
book and magazine references, and tests. 
These aids are of particular value in sup- 
plying general information for a large 
school system. 
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9. Twenty of the twenty-three direc- 
tors give guidance in the construction of 
lesson plans, and in their methods of pres- 
entation. Nineteen directors give con- 
structive suggestions for diagnosis of 
pupil failures and suggestions for rem- 
edial measures, while 17 directors give 
constructive suggestions by means of ap- 
praisal of pupil success or failure, Books 
and magazines for references and reading 
are low in frequency, 

10. The schools of principal interest and 
concern in this classification of schools, 
teachers, and pupils supervised directly 
by the director of business education, are 
the junior and senior high schools, which 
range from 39 to 1 for an individual 
director’s supervision. This indicates that 
the activities concerning the supervision 
of the teacher in the system vary consid- 
erably because of the range of the terri- 
tory covered. 

11. The curricula of the senior high 
school are varied and show a great range 
in < devoted to each subject. 

. The postgraduate curricula offered 
senior high schools are given for 
either one or two semesters of work. 
However, there are only six directors re- 
porting postgraduate work as a part of 
the school work. 

13. The curricula offered in the junior 
high schools are varied and show a great 
range in time devoted to each subject, 
in the number of semesters, in the num- 
ber of periods a week, and in the number 
of minutes in the period. 

14. The continuation or part-time 
courses are also varied as to length of 
we: taught. 

. The methods used by the city dir- 
wo of business education to stimulate 
research or systematic study among the 
teachers are varied. The use of the pe- 
riodic tests and the revision of the cur- 
ricula are the most frequently used meth- 
ods. Salary schedules, required profes- 
sional courses, and promotions are also 
listed as methods to stimulate research. 

16. The effectiveness of instruction is 
meagerly tested by objective tests, prob- 
ably because of the expense of the tests; 
and the rating schemes of the teacher 
seems to favor the “A, B, C,” method of 
rating. No other means are suggested for 
the testing of the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. 

17. The professional activities of the 
directors are many, but practically all of 
these associations are of an educational 
nature rather than of a business nature. 


B. Supplies, Equipment, and Buildings 


18. Eighteen directors of business edu- 
cation are responsible for the physical 
condition of the classroom; 23 are dir- 
ectly responsible for office machines, 
desks, and rooms. 

19. Twenty-two directors are directly 
responsible for the recommendations con- 
cerning supplies for the bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and typing departments. The 
responsibility of the directors is approxi- 
mately 100% in the recommendations for 
supplies, equipment, and buildings. 


C. Selection of Textbooks 


20. The textbooks used in class work 
are recommended by 22 of the 23 direc- 
tors; the library books are recommended 
by 19, and by 3 with the help of a com- 
mittee. Only 1 director reported that he 
was not responsible for the recommenda- 
tion of books. 


D. Surveys, Reports, and Recommendations 


21. Forty-three per cent of the city di- 
rectors of business education have direct 
responsibility concerning the records for 
supplies; 34.8% have responsibility con- 
cerning the records for equipment ; 17.4% 
have responsibility oo the records 
of teacher personnel; and only 4.4% have 
responsibility concerning the records for 
educational cost per pupil. 

22. Forty-eight per cent prepare a 
yearly budget for school equipment and 
school supplies, while only 27% prepare 
the yearly budget for the teaching staff. 

23. Statistical records of teacher ratings 
are kept by 12 of the directors; records 
of total senior high school commercial 
enrollments are kept by 15; and of ‘otal 
junior high school commercial  enroll- 
ments by 14. Other types of records re- 
ported by the directors are varied an | of 
low frequency. 

24. The surveys made by the dircctor 
of business education are for the greater 
part of a “city occupational” nature 


E. Community Activities and Educational 
Publicity 


25. Publicity given to business edyca- 
tion by these directors is in the nature of 
exhibits, reported by 18; newspaper and 
periodical articles, reported by 17; 
speeches before local civic groups, re- 
ported by 14, and radio talks, reported 
by 3. 


F. General Administration and Supervision 


26. Eleven directors of business educa- 
tion reported several duties “additional’ 
to those covered in the questionnaire, 
which are as follows: 

Accounting: auditor for all school funds su- 
pervisor of accounting in the cafeteria, and \:cas- 
urer of internal finance of the high school. 

ooks and Supplies: general distribution of 
books and supplies. and the recommendation ot 
books and supplies. 


Course of study: work on a state course of 


study. Question 8 listed the course of study 
as an instructional aid. Question 15 named the 
revision of the curricula as a method of stimu- 
lating research or systematic study among the 
teachers. 

Other duties are: to lay out building plans for 
commercial rooms and equipment, to serve as 
chairman of erty organizations, to act as super- 
vising principal of the school, to supervise sched- 
ules for each semester, to teach 3 classes a cay. 
to examine teachers for positions, to set up new 
teachers’ qualifications with the superintendent, 
and to make personal contacts. 

27. The creation of the office of the 
city director of business education would 
appear in most cases to be the result of 
the recommendation of the superintendent 
of schools. While only 4 reported that 
the office was created because of indivi- 
dual efforts, they also reported that the 
superintendent was directly responsible 
the appointment. 

. The years since the war have been 
more productive of these appointments. 
Six appointments were made between the 
years 1910 and 1914, and sixteen appoint- 
ments were made from 1921 to 1932. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A number of recommendations, based 
on the summary, appear to be valuable 
at this time. Some of the jecuenanndec 
tions are general, pertaining to all types 
of supervision, yet are particularly adapt- 
able to the field of business education. 

A city director of business education 
should: 

1. Be able to furnish evidence of ihe 
value of supervision—to evaluate the re- 
sults of supervision. } 

2. Eliminate traditional methods 0! 
supervision that are not proving valuable 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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Secretarial Practice in the City of 
New York High Schools 


by John V. Walsh 
Chairman, Department of Secretarial Studies 
Morris High School, New York, N. Y. 


OK several years the City of New 

York has had its own syllabus 
for the teaching of secretarial prac- 
tice in the high schools. This course 
was a finishing course designed 
primarily to give students an oppor- 
tunity to integrate their stenographic, 
typewriting and allied knowledges 
and skills in practical situations. In 
June, 1935, the State of New York, 
through its education department, 
promulgated a Secretarial Practice 
Syllavus. According to this syllabus, 
“While the general objective of the 
course is growth in secretarial knowl- 
edge and skill, its chief aim is the 
development of a well-prepared pu- 
pil who is able to meet successfully 
actu:! office situations which require 
vocational training on the secretarial 
level and more than average steno- 
graphic ability’.’ In other words 
secretarial practice is a_ practical 
course for prospective stenographers. 
It serves to bring together the 
knowledges skills, particularly 
in stenography, typewriting and busi- 
ness [:nglish, which have been ac- 
quired as separate subjects. This 
is a one-year course, meeting five 
times a week. The assignment of 
homework, or of office work in 
school, requiring the expenditure of 
an equal amount of time, is com- 
pulsory. This course carries one 
unit of Regents credit. In order to 
obtain this credit, no examination 
as such is required, but the principal 
must certify that the work has been 
satisfactorily completed. 

The personnel of classes in this 
subject is highly selective. The 
course may be pursued only by those 
who 

(1) Have passed the Regents ex- 
amination in typewriting. 

(2) Have been certified by the 
principal as having satistactor- 
ily completed the shorthand 
one-year course. 


Secretarial Practice Syllabus, June, 1935, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, p. 5. 


The secretarial practice course serves to bring together the knowledges 
and skills particularly in stenography, typewriting and business 
English, which have been acquired as separate subjects. 


(3) Are enrolled in the shorthand 
two-years course, or have 
passed the Regents examina- 
tion for the shorthand two- 
years course. 

Fourteen units of work constitute 

the content of the course. These are 
as follows: 


1. The Business Letter 

2. Attending to the Mail 

3. Mechanical Details of Letter Writ- 
ing 

4. Office Stationery 

5. Personal Qualifications of the Ideal 
Secretary 

. Correct Office Deportment and Busi- 
ness Ethics 

. Meeting Callers 

The Telephone 

. The Telegram 

. Advanced Typewriting Technic 

. Answering Letters without Dicta- 
tion 

2. Filing and Alphabetizing 

. Miscellaneous Secretarial Skills 

. The Secretary and Office Organiza- 
tion 


Equipment and Supplies 


The equipment essential to the 
room in which secretarial practice 
is conducted consists of the follow- 
ing: 

. Typewriters 

. Atlas 

City Directory 

. Dictionaries, English, one for each 
typewriter 

. Duplicating machine, stencil type 

. Filing cabinet and equipment, stand- 
ard size 


. Filing practice sets, individual 

. Filing supplies for alphabetic and 
numeric systems 

. Office equipment catalogues—furni- 
ture and machine 

. Postal scale 

. Telephones, real, or dummy 

. Telephone directories 

. Telegraph blanks and _ instruction 
booklets 

. Time-tables 


a. Railroad, 
b. Steamship 


c. Motor bus 
d. Airplane 
Desirable optional equipment for 
secretarial practice laboratories con- 
sists of the following: 
. Dictating and transcribing machines 
. Adding and calculating machines 
. Duplicating machines, gelatine-pad 
type 
4. Telephone switchboard 
The method of providing for the 
functioning of secretarial knowledge 
and skill varies with the size and 
organization of the high school and 
with the equipment available, as well 
as with the plans of the departments 
of secretarial practice of the various 
schools. This phase of the work is 
probably best taken care of in some 
of the newer and larger schools, 
which are favored with a layout and 
an equipment approximating that of 
a modern office. Some of these most 
successful schools have actually con- 
verted their secretarial practice 
rooms into public stenographers’ of- 


Secretarial Practice is a Practical Course for Prospective Stenographers 
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fices. The teacher may act as head 
stenographer, or she may rotate this 
important position among the most 
capable members of her class. The 
entire faculty is informed that the 
services of the class are available for 
any type of secretarial work. The 
activities range from the cutting of 
a single stencil to the mailing of 100 
individually typewritten letters. The 
work preliminary to the mailing of 
such letters includes the taking of 
dictation, the transcription of short- 
hand notes, the consulting of books 
of reference, the addressing of en- 
velopes, editing, checking, the enclos- 
ing of questionnaires or other forms, 
and, finally, the operations of fold- 
ing, inserting, sealing, and stamp- 
ing. 

For obvious reasons the project 
method is perhaps the most effective 
in the teaching of this subject. 
Projects in connection with extra- 
curricular activities appeal especially 
to the student, and, in addition, have 
been found to be highly instructive. 
A monthly magazine issued by the 
shorthand club offers many unusual 
types of secretarial experience, such 
as the stenciling of cartoons and the 
creation and setting up of cross-word 
puzzles. The large modern high 
school yields the largest returns 
from the use of this method. In 
less fortunate schools the instruc- 
tion in the secretarial practice class 
is supplemented by practical work 
in general and departmental offices 
during free periods and after the 
students have finished their classes 
for the day. In certain phases of 
the work which have no practical 
counterpart in the activities of the 
school, e.g., the planning of an 
itinerary, the instruction has to as- 
sume the less tangible objectives of 
exploration and understanding. 


The standards of achievement set 
up for the end of the course are 
the taking of dictation of unfamiliar 
matter at 100 words a minute and 
the transcription of notes on the 
typewriter at 20 words a minute. As 
a means toward this end, it is sug- 
gested that the teacher present the 
content of the course _ largely 
through the medium of dictation. 
All shorthand notes are to be 
transcribed. The reporting of 
speeches delivered at the assemblies 
should be encouraged. 


The Testing Program 


Space does not permit a full de- 
scription of the examinations which 
each school is to set up and admin- 
ister during or at the conclusion of 
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the course. Tests are given in five 
phases of the work: 


1. Stenography 

2. Typewriting 

3. Business English (in typewritten 
form) 

4. Office appliances 

5. Secretarial duties or any other sub- 

ject of the syllabus 


A brief outline of the stenographic 
phase of the test follows: 


(1) The dictation at 100 words a min- 
ute of 5 typical business letters con- 
taining approximately 120 words 
each. Two of these letters are to 
be transcribed in 15 minutes, or 

(2) The dictation at 90 words a min- 
ute of 5 such letters of approxi- 
mately 120 words each. Three of 
these letters are to be transcribed 
in 30 minutes, or 

(3) The dictation at 80 words per min- 
ute of an article containing 500 
words with a syllabic intensity of 
1.5. Half of this article is to be 
transcribed in 30 minutes. 


Since the language employed in 
teaching shorthand, typewriting and 
secretarial practice is, to a large ex- 
tent, the language of the office, no 
test for teachers of these subjects 
would be complete without some 


‘used in the office. 


questions on terms and procedures 
All such tests 
set up by the Board of Examiners 
in the City of New York in recent 
years have contained a reasonably 
large number of questions in this 
field ; in fact, on the most recent test 
for teachers, an elimination test con- 
sisted of (a) questions on business 
practice and procedure and (b) Ing- 
lish grammar, composition, rhetoric, 
and vocabulary. Candidates who 
failed on tests (a) and (b), eas a 
whole, lost the privilege of having 
the other phases of their tests ex- 
amined. Some questions on business 
practice and procedure follow: 

1. Define and explain photostat, pica 
type, stet, facsimile, decoding, uv der- 
writer, gazetteer, cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 

. A mortgage on personal property is 
called a (n) mortgage. 

. To reduce the cost of cable mes- 
sages a (n) is used. 

. A bank acting as agent for a )ank 
in another place is its 

. Insurance to reimburse a propricto 
for defalcation is known as 
insurance, 


LITTLE 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATION 


Book Knowledge and Experience 


by Arland D. Weeks 


Dean, School of Education 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


Book knowledge has often been condemned by practical men for 


being book knowledge merely. 


Sometimes it is just that. Take a case, which, strange to say, is from 


an “intelligence test.’’ Here it is: ‘ 


‘If it takes 7 men 2 days to dig a 


140-foot drain, how many men are needed to dig it in half a day?” 


The book answer is 28. The true answer is something like that given 
once by a public man to the question of how to end unemployment 
under Republican rule—‘‘God knows.”” While 28 is the mathematical 
answer, it is not the correct answer. Enter the imponderables. 


One man’s shovel grazes another man’s shin, while an angular and 
flexed elbow tilts another man’s cap. With 28 men in a 140-foot drain 
there would be just 5 feet of space for each man with a shovel. 

Twenty eight men dig peaceably each with only 5 feet 
of space to swing in, and with clay and gravel slither- 


inng down. 


Lack of free movement as well as warfare would 
upset the book answer to the poser. It might ac- 
tually take longer for 28 men to dig the drain than for 


7 men to dig it. 


That type of problem shows why a mathematician 
may fail as a business man. 
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Lessons in Elementary 


Business Training, Part 


by Anna G. Gross 


Washington Irving High School, New York, N. Y. 


Editor's Note: This article concludes a series which has run in the 


January and February, 1936, issues, 


Lesson 9 
Communication (Continued) 


Aims: 

1. ‘> teach the making of a call. 

2. fo teach the proper answering of a 
call. 

3. ‘l.) teach proper telephone habits. 

4.1 teach the difference in calling 
\ien using a manual and a dial in- 
strument. 


Motivation: 

You want to make a call; what is the 
first thing you do if you call from home? 
If vou are in a public coin booth? 

lf you call R. H. Macy & Company, 
how should the operator of the store an- 
swer you? 

How near to your mouth should you 
hold the instrument so that the persons 
called can hear you? 

What tone of voice should you use? 

What would you do if you were sud- 
denly cut off? 


Demonstration: 

A conversation should be carried on 
by the pupils. One pupil should be chosen 
to act as telephone operator, a second as 
the person calling, a third as the person 
called, and a fourth one to act as a third 
party who breaks in on the conversation. 

Students should fill in outline placed 
on the blackboard : 

. Making and answering a call. 

. Proper telephone habits. 

Use of the manval instrument. 

Use of the dial instrument. ae 
Use of phone where operator is in 
charge. 

6. Example of a conversation. 
Summary: 

1. When you answer the telephone what 

should you say? 

2. Explain how you would dial a num- 
ber. 

3. What is the purpose of a busy sig- 

nal? 

4. Suppose that before you finish a tele- 
phone conversation, you are cut off, 
what should you do? What should 
the person called do? 

Homework: 

Be prepared to dial or call the numbez 
of your school, newspaper, store, or bank. 
Drill: 

Making and Answering a Call. 

Pupils should carry on a conversation 
or practice. 

A. 1. Ask for the principal’s secretary 
and ask that your graduation 
record be sent to a university. 

2. The telephone connection — is 
broken. 
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B. 1. Call your bank to ask that pay- 
ment be stopped on a check you 
have lost. 

2. Third person breaks in. 

C. 1. Call the telephone company for 

the correct time. 

. You get a wrong number. 

. When you receive the right num- 

ber, ask for the correct time. 


bd 


Lesson 10 
Communication (Continued) 


Aims: 
1. To teach the kinds of telephone serv- 
ice. 
2. To compare the cost. 
3. To discuss the convenience. 


Motivation: 

If you have a telephone installed in 
your home, how will the telephone com- 
pany classify this kind of service? 
tf two or more parties use the same 
line, how will the cost of service com- 
pare with that on an individual line? 

A business firm may have many exten- 
sions throughout the building from  sev- 
eral trunk lines. What must be installed 
so that proper connections can be made? 


Outline: 
1. Residential Service 
a. Individual line 
b. Two-party line 
2. Business Service 
a. Individual line 
b. Two-party line 


Summary: 

Under what circumstances would a 
B. X. be installed ? 

Who employs the operator for a private 
switchboard ? 

Compare the cost of an individual line 
with a party wire? 


Homework: 

Look up in the directory long-distance 
rates from Manhattan to five cities in the 
United States and to three in Europe. 

1. Day, evening and night rates, station-to- 
station. 
2. Person-to-person rate. 


Look up rate to suburban stations— 
zones 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


Lesson 11 


Communication (Continued) 


Aims: 
1. To teach the meaning of special calls. 
2. To drill on all lessons in preparation 

for a test. 


Motivation: 

Compare a call from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn with one from Manhattan to 
West Point? 

How does the cost compare and why? 

When are the rates cheaper for long- 
distance calls? 

Describe the procedure in calling a 
long-distance number. 

What is the difference in procedure 
when calling a suburban number and a 
long-distance number ? 


Summary: 

Why consider differences in time when 
making a long-distance call? 

What time is it in Denver when it is 
5 P.M. in New York? In Berlin? In 
London? In San Francisco? Jn Chicago? 

How can you cut down the cost of a 
long-distance call ? 


Drill: 

Discuss briefly the following topics: 

1. Directions on the telephone booth. 

2. Difference between manual and dial 
telephone instruments. 

3. Residential telephones. 

4. Party lines. 

5. An interruption in a telephone con- 
nection, 

6. Interference by operator. 

7. Receiving a wrong number. 

8. Dialing a wrong number. 

9. Dialing a party wire. 

10. Report charges, 

11. Appointment calls. 

12. Proper way to answer a telephone 
call. 

13. Different sections of the directory. 

14. How to make emergency calls. 

15. How to reverse charges. 


Lesson 12 
The Clearing House 
Alims: 
To teach the course of a check from 
the time it is issued until it is cashed and 
returned to the drawer. 


Motivation: 

When you receive a check what do you 
do with it? 

Suppose you don’t care to cash it, what 
could you do with it if you have a check- 
ing account? 

What does the bank do with the check? 

How does the check finally get back to 
the bank on which it was drawn? 


Dramatization: 
1. Divide the class into committees of 
three or four, each committee rep- 
resenting a bank. 
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2. Elect one messenger or representa- 
tive from each group to go to the 
clearing house with the checks. 

3. A clearing house manager. is chosen. 
4. Each pupil makes out one or two 
checks on any bank but her own. 
In the upper left hand corner she 
indicates the name of her bank. 
(This is done in order to retrace 
the work in case of any error in 
procedure in the classroom because 
we are not-using clearing house 
check numbers on the checks as this 
would complicate matters too much 
for a beginner). 


. At the stroke of the gong the rep- 
resentative of each bank goes to the 
clearing house. 


6. A girl at the blackboard writes down 
the deposits of each bank, the pay- 
ments from the clearing house and 
the amount either due to or from 
the clearing house. 


7. As each representative deposits the 
checks with the clearing house, she 
calls out the amount and the clear- 
ing house manager checks to see if 
it is right. The representative places 
the checks in the booths belonging 
to the particular banks on which the 
checks are drawn. 

8. Then the clearing house manager 
gives to each representative the 
checks drawn on his bank. 

9. The next step is to find out whether 
the bank or the clearing house owes 


wn 


Outline> 


. Spending what one earns wisely so as 
save a fair amount. 
b. Investing the savings so that they 
will increase. 
2. Planning for the future 
a. Plan what one will need and_ possibly 
want. 
. Economize time and avoid waste. 
Spend wisely. 
. Plan what to buy. 
Plan when to buy. 
Plan how to buy. 
g. Budget income. 
3. Ways of saving 
a. School banks. 
b. Savings banks. 
c. Postal savings. 
d. Christmas clubs. 
e. Home banks for small sums. 
4. Characteristics of a good investment 
a. Is the money safe? : 
b. Can I get the money when IT want it? 
c. Can I borrow money on my invest- 
ment? 
d. Is the yield fair? 
J e. Must I watch the investment? 
5) Opening a savings bank account 
a. Fill out blanks answering many ques- 
tions. 
b. Fill in signature cards. 
c. Fill in deposit slip and make deposit. 
d, Check bank book when received. 
e. Prepare withdrawal slip for money 
to be taken out. 


Summary: 


1. Make an outline of the things you 
would like to do with your savings. 

2. What is a budget and why is it ad- 
visable ? 

3. Make a budget of your allowance. 


llomework: 


a. In following directions of 
teacher in class and at home. 
. Performing assigned work in class 
and at home. 


2. Forgetfulness 


the 


a. Appointments forgotten both with 
teacher and companion, 
b. Books, pencils, pens, rulers, and 


homework left at home. 


3. Lack of a plan 
a. Beginning many tasks, never finish. 
ing any. 


4. Extravagance and spoiling things 
a. Mutilating textbooks. 
. Wasting paper. 
c. Losing fountain pen and other per- 
sonal articles. 
. Ink spilled on a textbook or note- 
book, 


Homework: 

Consider your class work during the 
past week. Estimate your losses and sug- 
gest methods of avoiding this waste in: 


a. Recopying work. 

b. Losing assignments. 
materials. 
d. Coming late to class. 


Lesson 15—Thrift (Continucd) 


Aims: 
1. To teach budgeting. 
2. To teach the keeping of a casi: rec- 
ord of disbursements. 
Motivation: 
How many of you receive a weekly al- 
lowance ? 
Development: 


Make a similar budget of your next 1. Place on the board the pupils’ an- 
any money, ; ; week’s allowance. swers. Group under key headings, 
10. If the bank deposits less than is 
drawn against it, the representative FORM | 
gives the clearing house a check A BUDGET AND CASH RECORD 
for the difference. 
11. If the bank deposits more than is Itemized Payments 
drawn against it the clearing house 
owes the bank the difference, 
12. The clearing house comes out even. 2 5 
De- Pay- a 3 on = a 
Name of the Bank posits ments Due 
First Nat. Bank $600 $700 —$100 
Second NitBerk 100 300 "960 1935 Proposed Budget........ 1.50 1.50 | .50 — 10 10 10 10 20 40 
ird Nat. Bank 700 1500 — 800 
Fourth Nat. Bank 500 200 = 
Nat. Bank 200 500 300 19—Dictionary, Luncheon.... .20 “10 
Seventh Nat. Bank 500 300 + 200 20—Stationery. Luncheon ae 15 10 05 we < pales -_ 
Ninth Nat. Bank 1500 900 + 660 22—Movi “30 “10 10 
$5700 $5700 24— Collection Plate — - 200 — 
ing house is marked “—. te amount the 
clearing house owes to the bank is marked 10, AD. 
Nov. 25—Balance on Hand........ 40 — _ 
Homework: 
Write a story of the course of the Lesson 14—Thrift (Continued) Outline: A. Daily Expenses. 
check from the time the check leaves : a. Luncheon. 
your hands until it is charged to your ac- Aims: b. ole nt i 
count. To teach thrift in the school. B 
Lesson 13 Motiaton 
Meaning of Thrift How can waste be prevented in the ; a. Movies. 
Aims: school ? b. Candy. 
1. To teach the importance and method E 
Examples: 2. Give out forms to the class (see 
2. To teach the prudence of wise spend- Prepare your written work right the Form I). 


ing. 

3. To teach practical economics. 
Motwation: 

What is meant by thrift? 

How many of you have a weekly al- 
lowance ? 

What do you do with yours? 

Why do you save and plan for the 
future? 

What do you mean by budgeting your 
account ? 
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first time. 


_Close the inkwells to prevent evapora- 
tion of the ink. 


Handle your textbooks with care. 
Come to school on time. 
Care for your personal belongings. 


Outline: 
Causes of waste: 
1. Carelessness 


3. Prepare budget estimates 

4. Enter receipts and payments 
financial estimate 

which is received 

Paymerts or disbursements—expendi- 
tures or payments 
Homework: 

Rule a form and prepare your own 
budget and enter your own disbursements 
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The Questionnaire 


(UESTIONNAIRE was sent 
A to business 
schoo's throughout the country, and 
some of the questions, as listed in 


representative 


the report itself, are as follows: 
“}fow many individuals are engaged 
in outside promotional work, as com- 
pared with the staff employed in the 
management, in office work, sales, 
advertising and other departments? 
“Are the outside sales representa- 


Use of Solicitors By 
Private Business Schools 


by Policyholders Service Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, N. Y. 


The report on the use of solicitors by business schools, of which this 
article is a part, was prepared to answer specific questions presented 
by a group insurance policyholder of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. It was compiled with special reference to the situation con- 
fronting the organization for which the service was rendered, and is 
not intended as an all-inclusive discussion of the subject. It is believed 
that the contents of this report may be of interest to executives con- 


fronted with similar problems. In the form here presented, refer- 
ences or material of exclusive interest to the company for which it was 
prepared, have been removed. The report aims to present factually 
the methods and practices of business men in meeting the particular 
problem considered. Opinions cited are those of the contributors or 


tives compensated on a salary or com- 
mission basis or a combination of 
the two? 

“Will you describe your method of 
compensation in detail ? 

“\Vhat is the amount of the salary 
or commission ? 

“\What is the present enrollment of 
your school?” 


Results of the Survey 


Among the replies from business 
schools which use solicitors, the fol- 
lowing digests (taken from the body 
of the report) seem representative of 
the different kinds of practices in 
“outside promotional work.” 


1.“We employ two sales representatives 
—one to do work in the city and one 
in the territory. At the present we 
have four on the inside. Our sales- 
men are paid on a commission basis 
and the representative gets his com- 
mission only as the money is paid 
into the school by the student. In the 
day school we have 81, evening 
classes, 26. Our experience with sales 
representatives has been very  satis- 
factory. One of our men has been 
with us eight years and the other 
about five years.” 

“Right now we are considering seri- 
ously employing a_ real aggressive 
chap for this work, in addition to the 
man who is always with us. We have 
always paid a straight salary to our 
solicitors. The salary for the repre- 
sentative during ordinary times was 
about $225 a month. Our present en- 
rollment in both day and evening 


rm 


sources consulted, and their use in the report does not indicate any 
endorsement by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


one to call us on the telephone for 
information, but to say, ‘Please do 
not send a representative.’ So, from 
our experience, | should say that the 
literature, as well as the solicitors, is 
necessary for satisfactory results. 
We are indeed very careful about 
what our solicitors say. We do not 
permit any high-powered salesman- 
ship; the slightest misrepresentation 
is cause for dismissal.” 


rolling students. They receive all the 
cooperation we can give them from 
headquarters, such as a_ thorough 
training for the duties of their work, 
leads from our national advertising 
and student reference, current. sales 
helps, and constructive supervision. 
“They work on a commission. basis. 
The commission ranges from 15 to 
20 per cent. 

“There are slight additional bonuses 


school amounts to about 140 students. 
We have eight employees on our 
staff regularly; one of these is our 
our contact man. During the summer 
months, when the registration is low- 
est, one or two of the teachers join 
in soliciting work. It has been our 
experience that you cannot do away 
entirely with advertising literature, 
nor can you do away with the repre- 
sentative. One dovetails into the 
other. It is not uncommon for some- 
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oF i === has employed on two dif- for cash enrollments, for large first- 
ferent occasions a We = payments, and for enrollments se- 
a straight salary of $200 per voor cured through the salesman’s own 
and actual traveling expenses, means of leads furnished by the 
lieve that school solicitors as a class school. 
o the private business 
pe So is The amount of down payment must 
accompany the enrollment. On all en- 
ia given thet the general public is be- rollments where the down payment 
equals or exceeds the amount of com- 
ith th mission, he is entitled to full commis- 
Thev sion when the enrollment has been 
We approved at the school. On other en- 
rollments he is entitled to the first 
that cannot continue to exist without ani participates =()-5() 
ibe al- basis on subsequent payments until 
4. “These registrars not only secure en- 
call back after enrollment to see that 
‘eli hich j to cooperate with the school there- 
ing, i jed after in maintaining a satisfied study- 
of int pot a larger service than merely collect- 
) orme Ss way W ” 
built up good-will among high school 
principals, parents and students, prac- Some of the schools employing 
the field no outside solicitors answered the 
solicitation. ne success of our : 
method of operating in spite of the questionnaire a follow : 
depression convinces us that we are 1.“Our school does not use outside 
on the right track.” ; sales representatives to contact pros- 
5. “Our institution employs outside sales pective students for securing enroll- 


ments. At times we have made rather 
limited use of the telephone, but only 
for the purpose of inquiring as to 
whether the prospective student has 


i? 


representatives to contact prospective 
students and secure enrollments. 

“We call these men ‘registrars.’ Their 
function is that of selecting and en- 
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received the information desired, and 
attempting to arrange for a confer- 
ence at the School Office. Our policy 
is not to use high pressure selling 
methods. We believe that the pur- 
chase of education is a purchase 
which should be made upon a rational 
and factual basis rather than as the 
result of emotional urgings, and under 
high pressure methods.” 


“We have never used outside sales 
representatives in any way to enroll 
students, nor does any one from my 
office call in response to a request. 
While | appreciate that there are 
many good schools which do use ‘so- 
licitors,’ as they are called in the busi- 
ness college profession, I have never 
felt that in my particular case it 
would be advantageous or desirable to 
do so. Perhaps, we would have a 
larger school if we did 

My objection to the use of solicita- 
tion is that it is a wasteful method 
of getting business and that it is very 
difficult to control the representations 
of the men in the field 

I have found that we are able to at- 
tract the class of students we wish 
through the good will of our own 
students and the publicity given the 
school by direct mail and newspaper 
advertising. I know of some very 
good schools which use solicitors, but 
personally, I think that they would 
be better off if they put that money 
into their educational budget and into 
newspaper advertising.” 


.“We do not use outside sales repre- 
sentative to contact prospective stu- 
dents. Keally, the only advertising 
we do is through the work of our 
graduates. We find that a student 
who is pleased, and who receives a 
good education from us is a constant 
advertisement. In fact, we receive 
most of our students through recom- 
mendation of former students. The 
present enrollment of our school is 
only 50 students divided evenly be- 
tween Day and Night School. Enroll- 
ment has dropped this year.” 


.“Our school does not employ, and 
never has employed, any one on a 
commission basis. It has no one who 
could be properly termed a ‘sales’ rep- 
resentative. It has a Department of 
Registration made up largely of col- 
lege men and women who are able, 
upon request, to speak to groups of 
high-school students and to business 
employees on various subjects, partic- 
ularly ones of vocational character 
“In some instances, but not in all, 
we arrange for a representative to call 
upon someone who has inquired for 
information about the courses. In 
sum, our Department of Registration 
is made up of men and women who 
all do registration work in the admin- 
istrative offices, and who on occasion 
represent us in the manner indicated.” 


. “At the present time we do not have 
in our employ a field representative. 
During a period of 58 years of opera- 
tion, this school has had a single rep- 
resentative in the field only about 10% 
of the time. At certain seasons of the 
year, one or more of our teachers 
spend a part of their time contacting 
prospects. When we do employ a 
representative or solicitor, the com- 
pensation is usually 20 per cent of the 
gross return from enrollments. We 
never use contracts, scholarships or 
high-pressure methods.” 
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Valuable Booklet 


Every commercial teacher should be- 
come familiar with the free services in 
the form of publications, such as the 
Functions of the Controller; which are 
made available by the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, and are of- 
féred free in the interest of economic 
well-being—a form of consumer educa- 
tion. 

The above named booklet is one of a 
series of several hundred reports listed in 
the company’s “Index of Reports,” and 
was published in the past year. Though 
prepared particularly tor Group Policy- 
holders, this booklet, together with others 
in the Index, gives concise information on 
some phases of management, and there- 
fore should appeal to progressive business 
teachers who are on the lookout for any 
developments in consumer education. 


A New Service 


A guide to current literature describing 
occupational opportunities, requirements, 
and trends is to be had in the Occupa- 
tional Index, prepared and published by 
the National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York. The Con- 
ference is a research organization sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corporation. 

Through correspondence with 500 in- 
dustrial organizations, professional asso- 
ciations, and research workers, and 
through examination of 100 magazines and 
all new books, the Conference will compile 
each month an annotated and classified 
bibliography of occupational information 
useful for purposes of vocational guidance 
and vocational education. This will h pub- 
lished in periodical form and distributed 
monthly to subscribers. A special grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation cnables 
NOC to offer the service at a subscription 
rate of five dollars a year. 
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Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 


superstitions. 


They may be monuments to customs dating back to 


classical antiquity. They may reveal the manners and beliefs of an- 
cestors shrouded in the mists of ancient history. Words that you use 
to-day may have been the slang of Roman soldiers twenty centuries 


ago or the lingo of a Malay savage. 
Athenian poet or by an Anglo-Saxon farmer. 


They may have been used by an 
Thousands of our words 


are, in themselves, miniatures from the history of humanity—glimpses 
of episodes in the growth of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 
The diorama shown below is one of a series that picture the earliest 
known meanings of several common words. 


Broker 
Originally a Vendor of Wine 


Broker is derived from Old 
French broquier or brokier, a 
dialectal form of brochier ‘‘one 
who broaches or taps’? a cask 
to draw off the liquor. Thus 
the original broker was a ven- 
dor of wine; later any small re- 
tailer, peddler, or agent; and 
from this lowly beginning the 
word developed to _ its 
present dignity. 


Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Can the average high school produce a 
team of boys who could outspell a group 
of prominent men in its community? In 
Pelham, N. Y., at any rate, ten high-school 
boys recently defeated their elders in a 
spelldown. The first man to miss was the 
editor of the Phi Beta Kappa magazine, 
who went down on the word sateen. The 
match ended when the last man, an Eng- 
lish teacher, was finished off by the word 
abhorrence, leaving seven members of the 
boys’ team triumphantly on their feet. 


Language has been called the mirror of 
life. We find various phases of our re- 
cent history reflected in many additions to 
the language, such as the following: 
commodity dollar, Buchmanism, jitters, 
streamline, bank holiday (with special ref- 
erence to March 4-14, 1933), sun tan, 
stratosphere, bathysphere, nonquota, immi- 
grant, and chisel, slang, with the meaning 
employ shrewd, sometimes unfair, 
practices to obtain one’s end.” 
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Teaching Attitudes Toward Money 


LURING the early years a child 

has no need for money. His 
necds are supplied, he takes things 
for granted, except when the family 
is suffering privation. During the 
de; ression many six-year-olds dis- 
covered that money was a rare, mys- 
terious something which was hard 
for their fathers to obtain. 

Although teachers do not mean 
to do so, they probably transfer to 
their pupils their own nebulous 
ideas about money. Today money 
is almost exclusively used as a 
standard of value. Teachers are 
prone to judge values and scales of 
values in terms of money. They 
tend to forget that its function is 
also a medium of exchange. Since 
it has largely become a measure of 
value, pupils are made to feel that 
those things which cost more are 
of more value than those which cost 
less. Wealthy people are known to 
be worth more and are therefore 
presumed to be worthier per se. 
Children have adopted this pattern 
of thought and there is no doubt 
that it does them great harm as con- 
sumers and as future citizens. 

In our industrial system, which 
employs a division of labor, few 
people can supply their needs with- 
out money. Family welfare depends 
not upon money, but upon securing 
a great variety of goods and serv- 
ices necessary to their comfort and 
happiness. Persistent economic pres- 
sure therefore emphasises the need 
for money. But actually money is 
a medium of exchange and in itself 
gives no indication to the amount 
of comforts and necessities enjoyed 
by a family, nor what the scale and 
standard of living may be. Frankly, 
neither laymen nor teachers betray 
any clear thinking and feeling in 
relation to money in modern life; 
therefore both pupils and teachers 
suffer from the confusion. 

At an early age the pupil learns 
something of the place of money in 
lite. He learns something of its 
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Buying A Living 


by Kenneth B. Haas, Ed.D. 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


It is questionable whether pupils learn respect for money, how to use 
money, and the place of money in life, by the ritualistic and ballyhoo 
methods of teaching “thrift” in schools. 


values, its dangers and its powers. 
During his early years his economic 
future is being determined. Will he 
be conditioned to become an eco- 
nomic parasite, to advance some 
form of business trickery or racket, 
or to become a useful self-support- 
ing citizen? His decisions will be 
deeply influenced by the forms of 
social and individual pressure ex- 
erted upon him in the secondary 
school. 

We cannot be careless in our 
economic terminology. Pupils dis- 
like words like frugality, thrift, ab- 
stension, saving, and “doing with- 
out.” Such words should not be em- 
ployed since they defeat themselves. 
Extravagance, of course, should be 
discouraged and the principle of the 
golden mean should be encouraged. 
Neither can the missionary spirit or 
zeal be employed to excess. Pupils 
dislike preaching and discipline as 
any teacher knows. Sincere teaching 
is possible without gloom and is far 
more effective if the use of money 
is made the pleasant experience it 
undoubtedly is. 

School standards differ from 
those of the business world. Not 
only has school instruction lagged 
but many teachers have felt that 
they could not lower their instruc- 
tion to the level of business prac- 
tice. While one hesitates to destroy 
this inconsistency, why not have 
pupils recognize that “Business is 
business,” and that “there are tricks 
in every trade?” Why not teach 
children that in a competitive busi- 
ness world there are all degrees of 
deception, misrepresentation, tricks, 
bargaining, fraud, and adulteration. 
Children need help about these 
things not only to prevent mental 
conflict in later life, but also as 
economic prophylaxis during all 
their lives. 


Teaching the Spending of Money 

Money has its appeal as a play- 
thing long before it has any appeal 
as a measuring value or a medium 
of exchange. Coin values and pur- 


chasing power mean nothing to a 
pre-school child. But the act of 
spending has a universal appeal. All 
children like to buy like the “big 
people” buy. In the early school 
years the teacher can motivate learn- 
ing, for example, by playing store, 
and buying school supplies and 
lunches. Toy money can be just as 
interesting as real money. In the 
upper grades “college currency” has 
often proven a useful medium. 

But while these activities are in- 
teresting and justifiable they are 
not really economic experiences. 
They are the ritual, not the real 
thing. The interest is in the game, 
or the play, or in the contacts, or the 
ceremony. The school should there- 
fore try to cooperate with the home 
in offering spending guidance. 

Certain attitudes toward spending 
may well be taught in school. Cor- 
rective examples can be offered 
which demonstrate foolish spending, 
extravagant spending, balanced 
spending, the exercise of judgment, 
the relative merits of various wares, 
and the postponement of dubious 
purchases. But no argument will 
change a child’s taste. Ridicule and 
sarcasm are dangerous. Reproach- 
ful and dictatorial tones rarely pro- 
duce the desired effect; indeed, the 
opposite is usually true, while the 
friendly, casual, cheerful tone of an 
interested helper will accomplish 
wonders. 

Budget keeping has its value and 
is widely taught in secondary school 
commercial courses. There is no 
reason why all average children can- 
not be taught to keep simple ac- 
counts and records. At least all 
children could be shown how to use 
small boxes, cans, or jars, with ap- 
propriate labels for their various ex- 
penditures. This accounting for 
money would tend to develop buying 
judgment, responsibility, and an ap- 
preciation of what money will buy. 
But here again the teacher will de- 
velop in the pupil a mind set against 
balanced spending if the mechanics 
of spending are made too laborious. 
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Too much trouble for the pupil takes 
the joy out of the activity. 

Later, as the pupil grows older 
he can be introduced to budgetary 
forms. Model budgets for the child 
(and the family) may be studied, 
followed by appropriate problems. 
Many teachers avoid the use of the 
word budget, however, because of its 
troublesome relationship with retard- 
ed spending, frugality, and thrift. 
They prefer to call them “spending 
plans.” 

The important lesson to be learned 
irom budgeting is the principle of 
balanced spending. This point is 
reached somewhere between prodi- 
gality and stinginess in the life of 
every individual. There are many 
groups of expenditures, each of dif- 
ferent amounts, but all important. 


School Drives 


Sharing, giving and donating has 
Lecome a_ school racket. Every 
werthy and unworthy organization, 
whether founded upon fad, whim, 
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or virtue turns to the school as an 
casy collection agency. Here again 
we have an example of social lag. 
Dering the present depression we 
have seen hundreds of drives to pre- 
vent the unemployed from starving. 
The present industrial system pro- 
vides great profits to the industrial 
leaders of the land who have de- 
veloped this type of organization and 
are responsible for it. When through 
shortsightedness and chicanery, the 
system breaks down and_ millions 
are thrown out of work, there is a 
loud cry for public charity. If an 
educator protests and urges a_bet- 
ter system he is called a bolshevist 
or anarchist. Local and_ national 
charities spring up like mushrooms, 
usually without clearly defined aims 
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and without purpose, except to 
squeeze and press funds from the 
employed groups who are leaderless, 
“dumb,” and thoughtless. 

The industrialists are in many 
cases hiding behind, or identifying 
themselves with national stability, 
national prosperity, national good, 
and often they are disguised under 
the cloak of religion; all this is ap- 
parently for the interest of the coun- 
try. Thus there are numberless 
times when charities are served 
which have no right to the support 
of the public, and particularly of the 
children whose minds have been 
warped, stuffed, squeezed, and 
“high pressured” into easy acquies- 
cence to all kinds of meretricious 
schemes aimed at separating poorly 
trained minds from their money. 

Teachers might be more cognizant 
of the way private and _ restricting 
interests are well served, by with- 
hoiding, coloring, exaggerating, mis- 
representing and otherwise manipu- 
lating the stream of information 
having to do with charitable enter- 
prises. Teachers might pass along 
to secondary school pupils, a new 
attitude toward these rackets with 
beneficial results to society and to 
the individual pupil. 

Of course all charity cannot be 
condemned. Private charity is usu- 
ally commendable and should be en- 
couraged. But emotional drives to 
attain a certain goal, with a cam- 
paign manager receiving ten per cent 
of the collections, and with ban- 
quets, parades, banners and bands, 
are barefaced business assaults on 
our pocket-books. Now if I know, 
and you know, the sordid details be- 
hind charity drives, why should high 
school children be denied such 
knowledge? Here are life experi- 
ences and problems with breadth and 
depth, something real, something 
that could be intimately related to 
their arithmetic, English, history, 
bookkeeping, salesmanship, elemen- 
tary business training, and business 
management. Here is something 
they can get their teeth into. 

kindly feeling, a helpfulness 
and consideration toward others in 
the home, the community, and the 
school is of course to be fostered. 
But children who are “given the 
opportunity” to contribute toward 
keeping some organization do not 
necessarily become kindly, consider- 
ate, sympathetic, nor socially intel- 
ligent adults. For often such train- 
ing helps to develop adult minds 
which possess a_ sense of self- 
righteousness, a false piety and a 
self-complacency for having done 
what they call “the right thing.” 


Teaching the Saving of Money 


The production of agricultural 
and manufactured goods has _prob- 
ably been solved for all time. We 
can now produce more than we can 
consume in a price and profit sys- 
tem. Small savings and pinch-par- 
ing have become obsolete. We now 
try to save effort and time, not pen- 
nies. We are now taught to save 
for future spending. 

The child finds saving not so much 
a habit as learning to manage. Savy- 
ing is not an end in itself but should 
be a process during which the child 
learns to weigh values and to make 
choices so that more worthwhile 
things can be purchased at a later 
date. Children should be taught to 
save, but only as they learn to pro- 
ject their desires into the future. 


-Saving should teach better values, 


more satisfactions, and a better evo- 
nomic future. 

The thrift appeal to school chil- 
dren is no longer effective. Saving 
as a ritual is no longer attractive cx- 


cept to a few. Children have been 
observing the confusion of parents 
and teachers about what sound prac- 
tice in saving and thrift should be. 
They also hear the appeals to “buy 
more” so that factory production 
may be speeded up. They hear the 
arguments that conditions may be- 
come worse and that it would be wise 
to buy only necessities. And at the 
same time they hear of chicanery and 
questionable practices in the ranks 
of those whose duty it has been to 
manage their money for them. They 
have seen savings disappear as if by 
magic in spite of the planning and 
conservativeness of parents. And, 
too, they have heard the complaint 
that people are improvident and re- 
fuse to provide for the future. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Applying For a Position 


by Ruth C. Anderson 


Balboa High School, San Francisco, California 


Students about to graduate are anxious to know how they should 

conduct themselves when applying for a position. A short play, such 

as {he one presented by Miss Anderson, will serve to answer many of 
the questions raised by these students. 


HAT shall I say?” “Do you 

think this dress will be all 
righ! 7” “Do you think I should give 
references?” and a hundred and one 
more questions pertaining to apply- 
ing for a position are raised during 
eac) semester in our business 
courses. Students about to graduate 
are particularly anxious to know 
what they should do and say because 
they are making definite and immedi- 
ate preparations for finding work. 

Class discussions on the subject 
are helpful, but they are likely to 
scaiter over too much territory and 
leave very little practical informa- 
tion. Questions of dress, proper use 
of cosmetics, the form and content 
of letters of application, and other 
gencral topics may well be discussed 
with value, but the specific questions 
of “What shall I do?” “What 
shall I say?” are seldom. satisfac- 
torily answered. 

A short play will answer many of 
these questions. Part of the class 
actually applies for positions; the 
rest of the class acts as critics. Re- 
hearsals mean repetition; repetition 
helps to put over the ideas and to 
drive them home. 

Dozens of short plays on “Find- 
ing a Job” or “Applying for a Posi- 
tion” have, no doubt, been written. 
The one that follows was prepared 
for a group of high school students 
for a special occasion in a particular 
school. While it may not, therefore, 
exactly fit all needs, some sugges- 
tions may be found in it. Parts can 
be changed, different characters used 
to bring out the points to be stressed, 
or other lines of work or training 
that more nearly conform to the 
course of study in your school may 
be added. As the play is rehearsed, 
changes will naturally be suggested 
and may be adopted. 


Playacting 


Students enjoy putting on a play, 
and although they may never say in 
a real life situation the exact words 
they say as a character in the play, 
saving and doing something gives 
them a feeling of confidence. 
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Applying For A Position 


PLace: Any employment agency — Man- 
ager’s office. Simple office furniture 
desk, typewriter desk, a table and sev- 
eral ‘chairs for applicants. 

Time: Any morning. 

Cast oF CHARACTERS—in order of appear- 
ance. 

Office boy: small, cheerful, roly-poly 
type, impish and yet capable of being 
very dignified. 

Flapper: girl, dressed in extreme of 
fashion, high-heeled shoes; afternoon 
dress of sheer, bright material; hat at 
rakish angle; finger nails highly col- 
ored and polished; rouge; lip stick; 
chewing bubble gum, etc. 

Mr. Thompson: Manager—older boy. 
Dignified, business-like type. 

Fay Brown: Senior girl—well groomed, 
businesslike in manner and dress. 
Clarence Ilhite: Clean-cut type of boy; 
well) groomed; extremely  business- 
like; direct manner. (The Arrow col- 

lar type). 


Office boy enters whistling— 
moves office furniture about. “Gee, | feel 
peppy this morning.” (Begins to dust— 
swings dust cloth about, hops over chairs, 
tries the Manager's chair. Looks up and 
sees an applicant—flapper type—approach 
door and just as she is about to enter 
he speaks in an aside.) “Now watch—me 
for some make off the 
manager.” (Busies himself at the desk.) 
ng mm, what can I do for you, young 
lady ? 

Flapper (Strikes a pose, gives the office 
the once over—blows gum into bubbles.) 
“Well, boss, I wanna job as a_ privut 
secetary. I kin turn out letters faster’n 
most people, and I don’t need ‘em dic- 
tatud neither. Betcha life, ain't nobody in 
no office goin’ ta order me aroun’, and 
say, | don’t want none of your cheap 
offices.” 

Offiice Boy: “Please take a seat—(Flap- 
per perches self on top of manager's desk, 
swings legs, and begins to handle the pa- 
pers lying on the desk.) “Let's try a let- 
ter. What system of shorthand do you 
write?” 

Flapper: “1 don't write no regular sys- 
tem. I made one up.” 

Office Boy: (Begins to dictate at the 
rate of a hundred words a minute) “Dear 
Sir: We have your communication of. . .” 
(and continues rattling off big words. The 
door opens and Mr. Thompson, the man- 
ager, walks in. The office boy slides out 
of the chair; looks sheepish.) 

Mr. Thompson: “Bill.” 

Office Boy: (Stands at attention) “Yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Thompson: “Bill, I trust that in the 
future you will remember that in this 
office at least, there is a place for every- 


thing—and everybody—and everything is 
supposed to be in its place.” (Bill leaves 
the room. Mr. Thompson turns to the 
flapper who is still perched on his desk.) 
“May | ask why you are here?” 

Flapper: “1 just happened to be passin’ 
by, and seen your sign. I'd like a job— 
one of them secetary jobs.” 

Mr. Thompson: “Have you filled out an 
application blank?” 

Flapper: “Naw.” (He hands one to her. 
She looks it over.) “Do | hafta answer 
all them questions? Say, you've gotta crust 
pryin’ inta my privut affairs.” (Tosses the 
paper on the desk and strikes a pose.) “I 
ain’t answerin’ them questions for no- 
body.” 

Mr. Thompson: “Just as you like, but 
if you wish to secure employment through 
this office, you will have to comply with 
our requirements. You will find the chair 
at that table (points to table) more com- 
fortable.” 

Office Boy: (Knocks. Ushers in Fay 
3rown.) “Miss Brown, for the filing 
clerk’s position.” 

Mr. Thompson: “Good morniny, Miss 
Brown, won't you he seated ?” 

Fay Brown: “Thank you. Mr. ——— 
of Blank High School sent me down to 
apply for the position as file clerk. You 
spoke to him about it over the telephone 
this morning. While I was waiting, I 
filled out this application blank.” (Hands 
it to him.) 

Mr. Thompson: (Looks over applica- 
tion) “This is very well done. I can read 
every word. You may smile at this, but 
most high school students write so poorly 
and answer the questions so carelessly the 
blanks are useless. You mention having 
completed a course in Office Practice. 
What is that?” 

Fay Brown: “It is a practical course in 
general office work. The course covers 
work in typing, dictation, stencil cutting, 
filing, mimeographing, and answering the 
telephone. Office practice students take 
care of the switch-board in the school 
ottice.” 

Mr. Thompson: “1 suppose the work 
consisted of a good deal of theory—a 
regular classroom subject.” 

Fay Brown: “Oh, no. The class is run 
just like an office. The teacher in charge 
gives each student an assignment, makes 
the necessary explanations, and then leaves 
the student to work it out. Each worker 
is responsible for his own job. If the 
assignment is so long he can't finish it 
in a period—that is 40 minutes—one or 
two assistants are appointed and the 
student in charge is responible to see that 
their work is also done satisfactorily. It’s 
practical, too, because all the jobs are real 
ones.” 

Mr. Thompson: “What do you mean?” 

Fay Brown: “All the work done is 
school work sent in by the heads of de- 
partments, counselors, and teachers. For 
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example, a teacher wishes a test mimeo- 
graphed. The work is sent to the office 
practice teacher and is then assigned to a 
student. The first copy is made and sent 
to the teacher for her o.k. Then the 
stencil is cut, proofread, the proper num- 
ber of copies run off, the pages stapled to- 
gether if more than one page is used, and 
the assignment delivered to the teacher 
who sent in the work.” 

Mr. Thompson: “That is splendid train- 
ing. You said that filing was a part of 
the course. What types did you study? 
Did you have much practice in actual 
filing?” 

Fay Brown: “We learned to file alpha- 
‘etically, numerically, geographically, and 
by subject, but most of our work was 
alphabetic, because all the office files are 
kept according to that method, and the 
thee practice students file all program 
and other cards for the school secretary.” 

Flapper: (During much of the time that 
this interview is taking place the flapper is 
walking around the office picking up this 
and that and looking at it. She tries to 
attract Mir. Thompson's attention, but he 
pretends not to see her. Finally she in- 
terrupts.) “Say, Mister, I got all them 
questions answered. I’m in a sort of a 
hurry—cantcha take a slant at ‘em? Got 
a date at ten.” 

Mr. Thompson: (Turns to flapper and 
takes her application.) “This application 
has questions on both sides. You have 
filled out but one. Young lady, one 
requisite of every office worker is that 
she take and follow directions explicitly.” 
(Returns the application blank to the 
flapper who snatches it and makes a 
face. Mr. Thompson turns to Miss 
Brown.) 

“Pardon me, Miss Brown. You said 
you had a course in secretarial training 
also. That is fine for the filing position 
we have open will lead very shortly to a 
stenographic position, and later to that of 
private secretary. This is really an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the right girl. I 
believe you are just the person because 
you have had such systematic and com- 
plete training. Report to Mr. , Per- 
sonnel Director of the Company at 
one o'clock this afternoon. Give him this 
card. Good morning.” 

Fay Brown: “Thank you very much, Mr. 
Thompson.” (Leaves. ) 

Flapper: “Say, mister, it ain't fair. I 
was here first. Don’t I getta job, too? 
She musta had some pull to land one right 
off like that. Do ya hafta be a graduate 
of Blank High School to get a look-in 
aroun’ here? (Moves about and con- 
tinues to blow her gum.) Gosh! How I 


hated school. They couldn’t learn me 
nothin’, Catch me stayin’ in one of them 
prisons four years. Not this baby!” 


(Strikes a pose.) 
Office Boy: (Knocks. Ushers in Clar- 

ence White. Hands Mr. Thompson an 

application blank which he scans.) 

Mr. Thompson: “I see you are trom 
Blank High School, too. Well, if you are 
as well trained as the young lady who just 
left I believe we can talk business. For 
what position are you applying ?” 

Clarence IVhite: “For the position as 
assistant to the bookkeeper at The 
Company.” 

Mr. Thompson: “Have you had training 
in machine bookkeeping?” 

Clarence White: “No, I haven't. I had 
two years of bookkeeping and a year of 
Accounting. Besides, I worked in the 
Business Office at school during my last 
two years. The first year I kept the 
books for the Student Association, and 
during the second year I served as audi- 
tor and Bank Teller. 

Mr. Thompson: 


“Do you think you 


could handle a position as posting clerk?” 
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ClarencesWhite: “I am sure I can. I 
know the work is exacting, but I have been 
trained to do careful, exact work.” 

Mr. Thompson: “Have you had any 
commercial training besides bookkeeping ?” 

Clarence White: “Yes, indeed. I took 
two years of typing and a year of office 
machines.” 

Mr. Thompson: “Fine. These days al- 
most every worker is called upon to do 
several kinds of work. There was a day 
when a bookkeeper was a bookkeeper, but 
under present conditions, it is well to be 
armed with several brances of training. I 
suppose you can operate a Comptometer ?” 

Clarence White: “Yes, I can, and be- 
sides I learned to operate the Burroughs, 
Marchant and Monroe calculating ma- 
chines; the Burroughs, Remington Port- 
able, and Underwood Sundstrand adding 
machines; and the Barrett Figuring Ma- 


chine. I think I could, without much diffi- 
culty, learn to operate a bookkeeping 
machine. I’m willing to go to night 


school if necessary.” 
Mr. Thompson: “I'm going to send you 


down to ’s at 237 Maine Street for 
a try-out. (Writes.) Take this card to 
Mr. Smith. I'll telephone to him while 


you are on your way, Good luck.” 
_ Flapper: (Comes forward again, mak- 
ing noises with her blow gum, etc.) Just 


as she reaches the desk, the office boy an- 
nounces, “Mr. Thompson, Mr. Franklin 
wishes you to come to his office at once 
for a conference.” Mr. Thompson rises, 
picks up some papers, turns and leaves.) 

Flapper: (Stamping foot) “Gee whiz! 
Suppose they think I kin hang aroun’ here 
forever. What's the big idea? (Tosses 
head.) I should waste my good time 
sticken’ aroun’ to get an interview with 
that guy. Probably offer me a ten buck 
job. (Powders nose, adjusts hat a! an 
even more rakish angle, starts toward 
door still looking into her hand mirror, 
Bumps into the office boy.) “Say, beat 
it, kid. You pulled one boner alreadly— 
maybe you don’t remember that ‘evcry- 
thing has 

Office Boy: “‘a place.’ And if you want 
some friendly advice—let me just tell you 
you're not in the right one. Better size 
yourself up. This office has some swell 
calls, but not for your kind. You haven't 
learned what to wear, not to chew gum, 
that good manners and education are 
necessary to hold down a job. Say, |'ve 
heard ‘big guys’ in this office lay down the 
law as to the kind of employees they will 
hire. You may get a job on ‘pull’ toese 
days, but you can’t hope to hold one that 
way.” (Exit Flapper and Office Boy.) 


Poor Spelling Hampers Progress in Business 
by Prof. John A. Luman 


Peirce School of Business Administration 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HEN you are handed a piece of 
advertising copy or the typewritten 
letter you have just dictated, how 
often is it necessary for you to correct 
misspelled words? Very frequently, I'll 
wager. 
Artists are notoriously poor spellers. 
Especially continuity and comic strip art- 


ists. Advertising men are, too, very 
often. So are newspapermen. If it 
wasn’t for copy chiefs in advertising 


agencies and copy desk men in newspaper 
offices, more blunders in spelling and the 
proper use of words would creep through 
to the finished product. (And thank 
Heaven for proot-readers !) 

The spelling of words correctly and 
their definition and use are studies that 
too frequently do not get the serious 
thought they deserve in the training of 
young people for business—especially ad- 
vertising. 

Of course, I am speaking in a general 
way. My observations are based on re- 
actions I have obtained through conduct- 
ing hundreds of spelling bees—in class- 
rooms and on the air. I do know this, 
however, that in business much rewriting 
has to be done continually because so 
many stenographers and typists misspell 
words. Indeed, it is extremely fortunate 
for young men and women that we have 
good dictionaries. Without them, I’m 
safe in saying, many employes would be 
sunk. 

The impression seems to be prevalent 
in some of the high schools that spelling 
is one of the old-fashioned subjects that 
can be disposed of in the primary or 
grammar grades and then forgotten as a 
major subject. 


I recall back in the old days that when 
students were given a word to spell, the 
word itself was actually torn, syllable by 
syllable, until its meaning, its construc- 
tion and its genesis had been definitely 
established in the mind of the student. 
When the student got through with the 
word he not only knew how to spell it 
but he also knew where it originated, how 
it should properly be parsed, and when 
and how it should be used. 

Recently it has become a habit to fa- 
miliarize a student with a word simply 
by writing it on the blackboard or on 
paper and then having the pupil see how 
it looks. The thought is that by joining 
a series of letters and establishing their 
continuity, the pupil will retain the word 
picture and will be able to put down the 
letters in proper sequence when the oc- 
casion comes to use it. 

What’s the result? Often when the 
pupil is given a word to spell, unless he 
has heard it before and can picture in his 
mind just how it looked, he likely will 
flunk it. Ordinarily he does not know 
why the ‘e’ should precede the ‘i’ in re- 
ceive. For example: he recalls, perhaps, 
that it looks right when set down. But 
the whys and wherefores are lacking. 

The study of spelling interests young 
people in the history and derivation of 
words, as well as in the proper arrange- 
ment of the component parts of words, 
the letters. Through spelling comes an 
enrichment of vocabulary and of expres- 
sion and a_ better understanding 0! 
language. Oral competitive spelling is 2 
fine means of developing both interest ‘1 
words and in real sportsmanship. 
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Typewriting 


Equipment 


or Beginning Students 


by W. Rude 


Head, Department of Secretarial Training 
Cklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The following reasons for equipping the typewriting laboratories with one make 
of machine or with different makes of machines were submitted. The number at 
the left of each statement indicates the number of votes received in favor of that 
pa'ticular reason. Schedules were sent to fifty-one teachers and leaders in com- 
mercial education in the United States. Forty-four replies were received. Thirty- 
five replies favored standardization and nine replies were opposed to it. 


Number 
Voting Reasons Favoring Standardization 

32 1. The entire class can be taught as a whole instead of as groups or 
individuals, thereby saving the students’ time as well as that of the 
teacher. 

17 2. The student’s progress is more satisfactory because of the uniform 
touch if one make of machine is used. 

16 3. The difficulty of remembering the location of the operating devices 
on different machines causes incorrect habits to be formed. 

14 4. More dependable repair service can be secured when the machines are 
of one make. 

24 5. Adjustment to a different make of machine is a matter of only a few 
minutes after one has learned thoroughly how to operate efficiently 
one standard machine. 

21 6. Sustained concentration is more quickly developed if the operations 
and instructions are simplified. 

Number 
Voting Reasons Opposing Standardization 
rh 1. Beginning students could become familiar with more than one make 
machine. 
7 2. The difference in touch or mechanical operation of different makes 


of machines would make it possible for students better to adapt them- 


selves to a particular make of machine. 
s) 3. Transfer of practice from one make of machine to another will aid 


in developing the student’s confidence in his skill. 


Some Selected Statements Given in Favor 
of Standardizing the Typewriting 
Laboratory 


“Only advanced students should be- 
come familiar with more than one make 
of machine with minimum assignments 
of two consecutive weeks at each parti- 
cular machine.”—author and publisher. 

“If you have sufficient funds to purchase 
machines for equipment for two complete 
rooms, then it might be all right to stand- 
ardize one room.”—Teacher. 

“Every graduating student should be 
familiar with at least two. If possible, 
three types, but the first term is not the 
place for them.”’—teacher. 

“In our case the use of one make has 
been very satisfactory.”—teacher. 

“We have used one make of machine 
for about ten years. We would not con- 
sider any other arrangement.”—teacher 
and author, 

“It is just as difficult to teach two 
kinds of machines successfully as it is to 
serve two masters. Students make greater 
advancement using only one make of ma- 
chine than to be changed from one to an- 
other during the course of their studies. 
It is seldom indeed that schools use two 
or more textbooks in teaching one sub- 
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ject. They may have a number in the 
school room for reference, but they never 
teach more than one.”—exrpert typist. 

“I believe very heartily in teaching be- 
ginners to learn to type by giving instruc- 
tions on one machine. We insist in the 
high school that beginners use only one 
kind of machine for the first semester, and 
possibly another make the second semes- 
ter, and still another the third semester, 
after which, they should have sufficient 


Modern 
Typewriting 


Equipment 


Arranged 
to Good 
Advantage 


initiative, training, and experience to use 
any machine.”—commercial supervisor. 

“It is my opinion that students who have 
learned to type efficiently on one make of 
machine should be given an opportunity 
later to become familiar with the other 
popular machines.”—publisher and author. 

“For advanced students, I should 
greatly prefer more than one make, but 
I can see advantages of having begin- 
ners use one machine until habits are es- 
tablished.”—teacher. 

“Our beginning students use one make 
during a semester. We prefer different 
machines for the more advanced pupils.” 
—commercial supervisor. 

“Unquestionably standardization of ma- 
chines is the proper thing. Any student 
well taught on a first-class machine of 
today can in half an hour master the de- 
tails of difference between it and another 
first-class machine of other makes. T rigs 
is hardly a point that can be raised i 
disfavor of standardization.”—expert 
thority on typing. 

“I feel that it is desirable in teaching 
beginners to have the laboratory equipped 
with machines of one make. If the school 
has two typewriting laboratories, my pref- 
erence is to have one equipped with ma- 
chines of one make, and the other 
equipped with four or ‘five makes of ma- 
chines.” —teacher. 

“While I feel there is some slight ad- 
vantage in having all the typewriters of 
one make for beginning classes, I have 
found in actual practice that it is not 
very difficult to teach beginning students 
when the typewriters are of two, three, 
or even four different makes. If several 
rooms are equipped with machines, I 
should certainly advocate having one 
room, at least, with typewriters of one 
make.”—authority and psychologist. 

“The beginning typist should not have 
his learning interrupted and his habits 
broken down by encouraging a familiarity 
with another machine.”’—psychologtst. 


Some Selected Statements Given Opposing 
Standardizing the Typewriting 
Laboratory 


“T believe the student should use one 

make of machine for one semester before 
he attempts to use other makes, but this 
does not necessitate a laboratory equip- 
ment of one make.”—fteacher and author. 

“Students may be limited to one semes- 
ter of typing and their familiarity with 
different makes would be valuable.”— 
teacher. 

“Students have typewriters of their own 
and prefer to work on the same make of 
machine in the laboratory.”—teacher. 

“Tt is not desirable that a student meet 
only one kind of machine during the first 
three months of typing. Inflexible habits 
are not necessarily good for growth.”— 
publisher and author. 
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THE CITY DIRECTOR 
(Continued from page 14) 


A. Teacher 


3. Devise some standard or uniform 
method for observation and rating of the 
teacher. 

4. Make provision for constructive aids 
for the teachers. 

5. Keep the course of study function- 
ing "eBectively through definite aims and 
objectives, and occasional revisions. 

6. Evaluate the subjects being taught 
in business education, and test the prog- 
ress of pupils. 

7. Stimulate research among the busi- 
ness education teachers. 

&. Become a leader in local business 
activities, as well as in local educational 
activities. 

9. Become familiar with the current 
business and educational periodicals and 
publications. 


B. Supplies, Equipment, and Buildings 


10. Keep up-to-date on business educa- 
tion needs for supplies, equipment and 
buildings, and know the best materials 
available and where they may be secured 
most reasonably. 


C. Selection of Textbooks 


11. Continue at all times to keep abreast 
with publications for class and library 
use, 


D. Surveys, Reports, and Recommendations 


12. Keep statistical records of all sur- 
veys, activities, and costs of the depart- 
ment of business education for compara- 
tive study. 

13. Validate all the devices used for the 
gathering of data, 


E. Community Activities and Educational 
Publicity 


14. Keep the public informed of the 
activities and the results of business edu- 
cation. 

15. Have a knowledge of the local com- 
munity problems and projects. 


F. General Administration and Supervision 


16. Study 
scientifically. 

17. Justify the existence of the position 
of director of business education. 

18. Be constantly alert for methods of 
improvement. 

19. Practice economy in the supervision 
of business education. 

These recommendations should serve 
as a challenge to the alert city director 
of business education to test the value 
of his activities as supervisor and admin- 
istrator. 


the problem of supervision 


BUYING A LIVING 


(Continued from page 22) 


Thus the child is confused in his 
aims and objectives. His teachers, 
his parents, his whole world is con- 
fused by rapidly changing prices, the 
perfection of mechanical inventions 
and the sweeping annihilation of the 
old verities. But right there is a 
lesson that should be taught. Our 
silences will not help children. Our 
confusion may help them. We can 
refuse to conceal our confusion and 
conflict. We can open the door in- 
to the black chambers of our eco- 
nomic system. We can show the 
veaknesses of the system. We can 
teach that there are no rules or laws 
now known that will correct many 
of the bad features of our system. 
And we can attempt to formulate 
a trend of thought in the minds of 
children toward the big defects in 
our pecuniary society. Finally, the 
child might be given an attitude of 
gallantry, bravery, and open mind- 
edness toward his present and fu- 
ture economic problems. 


Does the School Bank Promote 
Thrift? 


One of the easiest and showiest 
ways to teach thrift and conserva- 
tion is to inaugurate a school bank. 
The claim is made that school banks 
promote not only thrift, but that they 
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also help to integrate arithmetic, the 
social studies, vocations, and citi- 
zenship. Now any thoughtful teach- 
er who has had charge of banking 
promotion knows that these claims 
are untrue. The real purpose of the 
school bank is to provide advertis- 
ing and publicity for the principal 
and the school and to recruit future 
customers for local banks. 

It is almost impossible to integrate 
banking with any part of the school 
program. Teachers as a rule are 
pressed into a collection system for 
the banks, for which they have 
neither skill, time, nor inclination. 
And thrift drives are usually defi- 
nitely unwholesome since they mere- 
ly stimulate money grubbing and 
miserliness. They do not train the 
youth how and when and where and 
what to buy with his accumulated 
savings. 

The ritual of ‘“‘bank days” is a sad 
affair. Banking in school has be- 
come a form of social pressure. In- 
dividuals are “high pressured” into 
depositing so that the home room 
may win the 100 per cent banner and 
thus reflect upon the cooperativeness 
of the teacher and the leadership of 
the principal superintendent. 
The occasional bright child who di- 
vines what is being done often re- 
fuses to be used as a tool to fur- 


Then 
he is subjected to a storm of criti- 
cism and social pressure from the 


ther the designs of others. 


entire class. This is a depressing 
experience for the bright pupil and 
tends to create mob-mindedness and 
undemocratic attitudes in the class. 

Appeals to rivalry and compcti- 
tive displays in schools aim to pro- 
mote thrift. But do they? It is 
questionable whether pupils learn re- 
spect for money, how to use money, 
and the place of money in life, by 
the ritualistic and ballyhoo methods 
of teaching “thrift” in schools. 

Satisfied for decades to follow the 
stony philosophies and dictions of 
business men, many teachers have 
recently concluded that schools have 
to justify themselves in terms of ‘he 
most social good by building bet er 
ideals and by contributing person.l- 
use values. A few educators today 
are convinced that the schools should 
“mind their own business.” 


Student Editors Association 


The program of The National Associa- 
tion of Student Editors is as follows: 


1. To encourage each member of the. staff 


of 
the school publication to grow in initiative 
and responsibility. 


2. To acquaint students and public with the 
aims, ideals, and achievements of the 
schools and improve relations between the 
school and the community by providing 
a common source of information, 

3. To give students a part in the movement to 
safeguard and improve the schools. 

4. To arouse interest in special events such as 
American Education Week, World Good- 
will Day, and the Horace Mann Centen- 
nial. 

5. To. serve as a clearing house for the best 
ideas and practices in school journalism. 

6. To further the movement to educate people 
to be intelligent readers and buyers of 
the newspaper. 

. To seek to establish for school periodicals 
distinctive standards in keeping with the 
educational character of the institutions 
which they serve. 

8. To encourage schools to include courses in 
journalistic writing which will utilize the 
strong interest in the newspaper to inspire 
motivated teaching of English writing. 

9. To bring about more generous support of 
school journalism and to relate it to the 
entire life of the school, with particular 
emphasis upon its intellectual and cultural 
aspects. 


“I 


10. To encourage schools to develop courses in 
winting as a regular part of the curricu- 
um. 

11. To encourage pioneer enterprises which will 
help to adapt the schools to the changing 
needs of today’s life. 

12. To help to achieve for America the ideals 


set forth in the Seven Objectives of Edu- 
cation, the Children’s Charter, the Chil- 
dren’s Morality Code, the School Finance 
Charter, Report of the National Resources 
Board, and the Social-Economic Goals of 
America. 


Upon payment of the $1 membership 
fee in the National Association of Stu- 
dent Editors; the $1 fee in the Student 
Graphic Arts Society; or the $1.50 fee 
in the National Association of Student 
Government Officers, Student Leader, 
published by The National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be sent for one year, 
together with such services as each or- 
ganization provides for students who 
affiliate with it. Single subscription price 
without membership in any of the thre: 
organizations, $1 per year; in clubs o° 

or more students all mailed to on: 
address, 75 cents per year. 
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NEWS 


AND 


PEK 


SONALS 


Miss Abrams Principal 
of New School 


Miss Ray Abrams has accepted the po- 
sition as principal of the New Orleans 
Post Graduate School of Commerce. She 
began her new duties on the first of last 
month, after having served as principal 
of Samuel J. Peters High School of 
Commerce for twenty-one years, where 
her work has attracted the attention and 
admiration of business teachers through- 
out the nation. An account of the camp 
pro ect developed by Miss Abrams ap- 


peared in the December, 1935, issue of 
this magazine. 
‘the newly organized New Orleans 


Po-t Graduate School of Commerce will 
be operated on the junior college level. 
The curriculum offers four distinct one- 
year courses of study—salesmanship, sec- 
retarial, bookkeeping, and clerical. Cer- 
tain core subjects will be offered under 


MISS ABRAMS 


each of these headings and around them 
the work of the course as a whole will 
be integrated. The courses will be of- 
fered on two levels—to graduates of aca- 
demic high schools and to graduates of 
commercial high schools. 

Arthur J. Scott succeeds Miss Abrams 
as principal of the Samuel J. Peters High 
School. He has been for many years 
a successful teacher and administrator in 
the school and is deeply interested in the 
physical, mental, and moral development 
of boys. 


Mr. Price Assumes 
New Duties 


At the beginning of the present school 
term Ray G. Price received an appoint- 
ment to the faculty of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. For sev- 
eral years he has been an instructor in 
the Horace Mann High School and prin- 
cipal of the Evening High School in 
Gary, Indiana. In his new position he 
will teach accounting, marketing, and re- 
lated subjects. 

Mr. Price fills the vacancy created by 
the resignation of V. E, Breidenbaugh, 
who is now head of the department of 
commerce at Mooseheart, Illinois. 
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Mr. Maukert Elected 
Principal of Duffs’ 


Mr. Karl M. Maukert has been elected 
by the Board of Directors as Principal 
of Duffs-Iron City College, the wa 
made vacant by the death of Mr. 5S. E. 
Bowman in December last. He has been 
connected with this institution since 1919, 
and comes to his new position fully quali- 
fied in scholarship, in experience, and by 
temperament for his exacting duties. 

Mr. Maukert was born in Cumberland, 
Maryland, where he secured his early 
education. He is also a graduate of St. 
Fidelis College, of the Tri-State Business 
College, and of the Universal Business 
Institute. In practical affairs, he has had 
large experience as an accountant. Dur- 
ing the period of the World War, he was 
Chief of Depot Purchases of Genera! 
Supplies for the Army, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. In teaching, Mr. 
Maukert has had wide experience. Prior 
to associating with Duffs’ he was head of 
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the Commercial Department of the Tri- 
State Business College (later Cather- 
man’s Business School) of Cumberland, 
and of Steward Business College of 
Washington, D. C. 

In 1919, he came to Duffs’ as under- 
study to E. W. Stein. In 1920, Mr. Stein 
retired from teaching to devote his en- 
tire time to examination of questioned 
documents—of which he is a_ nationally 
recognized expert—and Mr. Maukert suc- 
ceeded him as Superintendent of the Ac- 


counting Department. Mr. Maukert’s 
specialties have been Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Management, and Law. In ac- 


cepting the position as Principal, he plans 
to continue to meet with his classes in 
these subjects, that he may keep in touch 
with the students under his charge, and 
that they may continue to have the bene- 
fit of his rich experience and thorough 
instruction. 

Mr. Maukert is also an author and a 
writer of considerable note, being the 
author of ‘“Plumber’s Accounting,” and 
for five years was a member of the Staff 
ot the AMERICAN PENMAN, contributing 
many articles on Accounting and Law. 

Another important change and addition 
to the faculty is the appointment of Mrs. 
Mary Mertz Bowman, to the position of 
Placement Director and Dean of Women. 
Mrs. Bowman, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, was formerly as- 
sociated with Duffs’. 


Dr. Lomax Consultant 
for Policies Commission 


The Educational Policies Commission 
announced recently that Paul S. Lomax, 
President, National Council of Business 
Education, 21 Beach Place, Maplewood, 
New Jersey, has been appointed as Con- 
sultant er officio for the Commission. 

The appointment of a group of educa- 
tional leaders as consultants is an impor- 
tant item in the program of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

The Commission was appointed for a 
five-year term of office in December, 1935, 
by the joint action of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Department of 
Superintendence to develop long-range 
planning for the improvement of Ameri- 
can schools. 

The policies of the Commission will be 
developed from its contacts with educa- 
tional and civic leaders serving as con- 
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sultants in all parts of the country. It 
is an agency of leadership and_ service 
rather than an agency for bringing about 
standardization and uniformity. 

The consultants will receive important 
materials prepared by the Educational 
Policies Commission and will be asked 
to assist the Commission by expressing 
opinions on issues submitted, by raising 
additional issues to be considered by the 
Commission, by disseminating its recom- 
mendations, and by reporting the conclu- 
sions of important committees of which 
the consultants are members. 


International Contest 


The Fourth International Commercial 
Schools Contest program will be held jn 
Chicago at the Sherman Hotel on June 
24 and 235. 

High schools, business colleges, and 
universities should be interested in this 
program, inasmuch as it sets universal 
standards of achievement in the commer- 
cial field. The events will include type- 
writing, shorthand, bookkeeping, machine 
transcription and machine calculation. 

Further information regarding the con- 
test may be obtained from W. C. Max- 
well, Hinsdale High School, Hinsdale, Il- 
linois. 
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Fastern Commercial Teachers Association 


TIME: April 8, 9, 10 and 11 
PLACE: Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City 
THEME: ‘‘Guidance in Business Education” 


Wednesday, April 8 


Visits to New York City schools. 
Executive Board meeting. 


Thursday, April 9 


Regis:ration, sightseeing, trips to business offices, 
and visits to exhibits in the morning. 

Machine instruction demonstration early in the 
afternoon. 


Opening Meeting 


Address of Welcome: Dr. H. G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City. 

Resp nse to Address of Welcome: Clyde B. Edge- 
worth, Vice-President, E. C. T. A., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

President’s Address: Catherine F. Nulty, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Address: Arthur J. Jones, Protessor of Secondary 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, on 
“The Need for Guidance in Education.” 


7:00 P. M. 


Banquet, Reception, and Dance 


(Those arriving in New York later than Thursday 
n on should mail check for banquet reservations 
($3.00 each) to Alexander S. Massell, Central 
School of Business and Arts, New York City, 
so that remittance will be received not later 
than Thursday morning. Banquet tickets will 
not be mailed, but will be held at Association 
Headquarters, Hotel Pennsylvania.) 

Banquet Speaker: Dr. John L. Davis, Humorist 
and Phil sopher, 

foastmaster: Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Principal, 
High School of Commerce, New York City. 


Friday, April 10 
8:30 A. M. 
Breakfast for Membership Chairmen. 
9:30 A. M. 
General Meeting 


“Pers: nnel and Follow-up Practices in Business.” 
rank L. Rowland, Executive Secretary, Life 
Office Management Association. New York 
City. 


CATHERINE F. NULTY 
President 


E. Lawton, Assistant General R. 
H. Macy & Company, Inc., New York City. 

“How Can We Help Our Graduates Sell Their 
»ersona!l Services?’ 

Glenn Gardiner, Assistant to the President of 
Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, N. J. 


11:30 A. M. 
Question Box Sessions 


There will be four sections; namely, Secretavial, 
Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice, Merchandis- 
ing, and Social-Business. The purpose of these 
conferences is to afford an opportunity to 
teachers who have questions about instructicnal 
materials, classroom procedures, etc., to raise 
them and to have them answered by a group of 
well-qualified teachers of the subject under dis- 
cussion. 

Questions should be submitted in writing, either 
signed or unsigned, to Catherine F. Nulty, 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt., by 
March 20, so that they may be distributed to a 
group of ‘‘competent judges.” 

Some of the discussion leaders who will partici- 
pate in these sections are as follows: 

Harvey A. Andruss, Director, Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Raymond C. Goodfellow, Director of Commercial 
Education, Newark, N. J. 

John G. Kirk, Director of Commercial Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Clara L. McIntire, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Agawam, Mass., and 
member of Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion Research Committee for Commercial 
Education. 

Daniel A. McMillin, Central C. & M. T. High 
School, Newark, N. J. 


Thomas J. Milne, Head of Commercial Depart- 
ment, High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Mildred J, O'Leary, High School, Swampscott, 
Mass., and Vice-President, New England 


High School Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation. 


Atlee L. Percy, Professor of Accounting, Bos- 
ton, University, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Blanche aren Bryant-Stratton College, 
Providence, 


Herbert A. Tonne, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, New York University. 


William C, Wallace, Chairman. Department of 


Visit New York City Schools 


The New York City schools will be in 
session until Thursday afternoon, April 
9. Teachers who wish to visit schools dur- 
ing convention week, Monday to Thursday 
inclusive, will be made welcome by the 
school authorities. Arrangements will be 
made for them if they will communicate 
with Mr. Conrad Saphier, Samuel J. 
Tilden High School, East 57th Street and 
Tilden Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., who is 
general chairman of the local convention 
committee. If a teacher is interested in 
any special phase of commercial work or 
wishes to visit a particular school, public 
or private, such facts should be included 
in his communication. Teachers should 
write well in advance, at least ten days, 
so that complete arrangements may ‘be 
made for them. 
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Accounting, George Washington High School, 
New York City 

R. G. Walters, Biaee City Colleze, Grove City, 
Pa. 
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DEPARTMENTAL SECTIONAL 
MEETINGS 


Theme: Business Education Guidance 
gram in Various School Units.’ 


Junior High School 


Under the Direction of Harold E. Cowan, Iicad 
of Commercial Department, Dedham! 
School, Dedham, Mass. 


Chairman: Margaret F. Magoley, Junior 
School, Waltham, Mass. 
Speakers: 


Thomas J. Quirk, Principal, Barr Junior High 
Hartford. Conn., on “A Guidance 
Program for Commercial Pupils in the Ju ior 
High School.” 

Thelma M. Potter, High School, Asbury P irk, 
N. J., on “Opportunities for Guidance by the 
Commercial Teacher Outside the Recitaiion 
Period.” 


Small Senior High School 


Under the Direction of Louis A. Rice, Assist int 
in Secondary Education, State of New Jersey. 
Chairman: Dorothy G. Mulkey, High School, 
Washington, N. J 
Speakers: 
Mrs. Gladys M. Webber, High School, Chatham, 
N. J., on “A Guidance Program for Com- 
mercial Pupils in the Small Senior High 


Ferrand A. Huntley, High School, Hamburg, 
N. Y., on “Opportunities for Guidance by the 
Commercial Teacher Outside the Recitation 

eriod,”” 


Large City High School 


Under the Direction of Nathaniel Altholz, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education New York City. 
Chairman: Earl Webb, Attleboro High Scliool, 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Speakers: 

Elsa Becker, Chairman, Guidance Department, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N 
Y., on “A Guidance Program for Commercia! 
Pupils in the Large Senior High School.’ 

Frank McKee, Director, Educational Guidance, 
Conn., on “Opportunities for 
Guidance by the Commercial Teacher Outside 
the Recitation Period.” 


Adult Education 


Under the Direction of Clyde B. Edgeworth, 
Director of Commercial Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


HARRY |. GOOD 
Secretary 
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Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention Program 


Chairman: Walter N. Linthicum, Clifton Park 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Speakers: 

Robert Hoppock, Assistant to Director, National 
Occupational Conference, New York City, 
on “A Guidance Program for Commercial 
Pupils in Schools Offering Adult Education.” 

He vrietta. Pollock, William Penn High School 

or Girls, Philadelphia, Pa., on “Opportunities 
for yuidance by the Commercial Teacher 
Outside the Recitation Period.” 


Private Business Schools 


Unde: the Direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider 
Col cge, Trenton, 
Chai: B. Carkin, Packard School, 


York 


Sneak: rs: 

Fronk M. Dowd, Psychologist, Rider College, 
trenton, N. J., on “A Guidance Program for 
Yupils in Private Business Schools.” 

Ri-hard_ S. Claire, Strayer College, Washing- 
on, D. C., on “Opportunities for Guidance 
» the Commercial Teacher Outside the Reci- 
tation Peri 


New 


3345 BP. M. 
SUBJECT SECTION MEETINGS 


Thee: “Guidance through the Adaptation of 
“Teaching materials and procedures.” 


Shorthand and Business English 
Under the Direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider 
‘ollege, Trenton, N. J. 
Chairman: D. D. Lessenberry, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, University of Pittsburgh. 


Speakers: 

Anna M. Allen, Central High School, 
On “How Make 
Opportunities in My Shorthand Class.’ 

Walter E. Dengler, Peirce School of Business 
Administration, Philadelphia, Pa.. on 
| Make Use of Guidance Opportunities in My 
susiness English Class.” 


Newark, 
Use of Guid: «nce 


Bookkeeping and Clerical Practice 


Under the Direction of Peter L. Agnew, 
tor in Education, New York University. 

Chairman: Ra*mond C. Goodfellow, Director of 
Business Education, Newark, N. J. 

Speakers: 

— E. Sackett, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C., on ‘How Make Use of Guidance 
in My Bookkeeping Class.” 

Westf. Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, Y., on “How IT Make Use of 
Guidance Bpperenlics in My Clerical Prac- 
tice Class.” 


Instsuc- 


ARNOLD M. LLOYD 
Treasurer 
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Commercial Law and Business 
Organization 


Under the Direction of Nathaniel Altholz, Direc- 
tor of Commercial Education, New York City. 
Chairman: Elmer E. Spanabel, Principal, Fifth 
Avenue Evening High School,, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Speakers: 
aniel J. Keegan, Dedham High School, Ded- 
ham, Mass., on “How I Make Use of 
Guidance Opportunities in My Commercial 
Law Class.” 

George H. Dalrymple, East Side High School, 
Newark, N. on “How I Make Use of 
Guidance Opportunities m My Business Or- 
ganization Class.” 


Private School Executives 
Under the Direction of P. J. Harman, Director, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. 
Chairman: T. G. O’Brien, President, 
ness School, New York City. 


“Drake Busi- 


Jernigan, Vice-President, Smithdeal- 
Massey Business College, Richmond, Va., on 
“Vocational Guidance.” 

Karl M. Maukert, Assistant to Secretary, Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa., on “*Vo- 
cational Guidance.” 

R. W. Baxandall, Dean W. Geer 
Oshkosh, Wis., on ‘Publicity and 
tising.”” 


Company, 
Adver- 
9:00) 


Sacred Concert. ‘At 
theatre parties. 


home” evening. Planned 


Saturday, April 11 
9:30 A. M. 
SUBJECT SECTION MEETINGS 
Typewriting and Secretarial Practice 


Under the Direction of Louis A. Rice, Assistant 
in Secondary Education, State of New Jersey. 
Chairman: Stanton A, Ralston, Principal, East 
Side High School, Newark, N. J. 
. May Eisenhart, Katherine Gibbs School, New 
“York City, on “How Make Use of Guid- 
ance Opportunities in My Typewriting Class.” 
_Emily D. Thompson, Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., on “How _I Make 
Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Sec- 
retarial Practice Class.” 


Elementary Business Training and 
Business Arithmetic 


the Direction of Harold E. Cowan, Head 
High School, Ded- 


Under 
of Commercial Department, 
ham, Mass. 


Exhibits 


More than thirty of the leading firms of 
the country had educational exhibits of 
text books, modern office appliances and 
school supplies at the 1935 convention. 
This educational service will again be an 
important feature of the 1936 convention. 
Here the commercial teacher can get first 
hand knowledge of modern instructional 
materials, equipment and supplies, all as- 
sembled at one point. It is an educational 
service of great value. 

The Banquet 


The banquet will be held Thursday eve- 
ning, April 9 at 7:00 o’clock, in the Ball- 
room of the Hotel Pennsylvania. A splen- 
did program of music, fun and dancing is 
being arranged by the committee under the 
direction of Mr. Massell. There will be 
addresses but they will be short and filled 
with humor and inspiration. 


Chairman: Ollo A. Kennedy, Senior High School, 

Passaic, N. J. 

Speakers: 

Bruce Jeffrey, Principal, B. F. Brown School, 
Fitchburg, Mass., on “How I Make Use of 
Guidance Opportunities in My Elementary 
Business Training Class.” 

Mildred Taft, Colby College, New London, N. 
1., on “How I Make Use of Guidance Op- 
portunities in My Business Arithmetic Class.” 


Economics and Economic Geography 


Under the Direction of Clvde B. 

Supervisor of Commercial Education, 

Chairman: J. Francis Gallagher, Director of 

Commercial Education, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Speakers: 

Dr. Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on ‘How I Make Use of 
Guidance Opportunities in My Economics 
Class.” 

Prof. George M. York, State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y., on ‘“‘How_I Make 
Use of Guidance Opportunities in My Eco- 
nomic Geography Class.” 


Edgeworth, 
Baltimore, 


Salesmanship and Retail Selling 


Under the Direction of P. J. : Director, 
Strayer College, Washington, D. 

Chairman: Ward B. Gedney, a High School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


Speakers: 
Virginia Perrine, High School, Grove City, 
a., on “How I Make Use of Guidance Op- 
portunities in My Salesmanship Class.” 
Conrad Campbell, Strayer College, Washington, 
D. C., on. “How Make Use of Guidance 
Opportunities in My Retail Selling Class.” 


Private School Executives 


Under the Direction of P. J. Harman, Director, 

Strayer College, Washington, D. C 

Chairman: T. B. Cain, bg Virginia Business 

College, Clarksburg, W. 

Speakers: : 

Gerald Devaux, President, 
ness College, Johnstown, Pa., on 
ization of Courses.” 

O. D. Bliss, President, Bliss College, Lewiston 
Maine, on “Standardization of Units of Meas- 
ure in Outlining Courses of Study.” 

B. G. Purvis, Dean of Strayer College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on “Standardization of Units 
of Measure in Outlining Courses of Study.” 


AWM. 


Awarding of State 
Awarding of prizes. 


Cambria-Rowe Busi 
“Standard 


Jusiness Meeting. Member- 


ship Banner. 


CLYDE B. EDGEWORTH 
Vice-President 


‘St. Louis Meeting of the National Council of Business 
Education and the National Association of 
Commercial Teacher Training Institutions 


The general theme of the dinner meet- 
ing of the National Council of Business 
Education, held at the Hotel Melbourne, 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 21, 1936, 
was the development of better under- 
standing and cooperation between busi- 
ness leaders and school leaders with re- 
gard to the study of business in Ameri- 
can secondary schools. The point of view 
ot the city superintendent of schools was 
presented by Superintendent David E. 
Weglein, Baltimore, Maryland, who de- 
scribed how the educational program of 
the Baltimore public school system had 
been helpfully appraised by community 
leaders, and that at the present time cer- 
tain occupational studies are in process. 
Mr. Carter Atkins, Director of the St. 
Louis Government Research Bureau, gave 
the point of view of business. In his ad- 
dress on the problem of business educa- 
tion in the secondary schools, he stressed 
the consideration: “Successful business 
education requires teachers who have un- 
derstanding of the business and commer- 
cial life of the community. They must 
be able to view the teaching problem 
through the perspective of the eyes of 
business. They must keep abreast the de- 
velopments of the times... Better still, 
they should have opportunity to get right 
into the heart of the business world. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that -in many of 
our school systems teachers are impris- 
oned within the walls of repression 
thrown around them by school adminis- 
trators.”. The point of view of Kiwanis 
International, with which the Council has 
worked out a special arrangement for a 
get-together of business leaders and 
school leaders at a luncheon meeting of 
local Kiwanis clubs, was given by Super- 
intendent Mark Smith, Thomaston, Geor- 
gia, who is chairman of the Kiwanis In- 
ternational Committee on Economy and 
Efficiency in Public Schools. He described 
an interesting occupational survey recent- 
ly made in Thomaston of the part-time 
earnings made by the high school pupils. 
Such pupils comprise 27.18 per cent of the 


482 enrolled. sepa total yearly earnings 
to $42,084 

Charles President of 
M. Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
and Miss Ruby V. Perry, Principal of the 
Allen High School, New Orleans, com- 
mented helpfully on the Kiwanis plan of 
cooperation between business and school 
leadership. 


Business Session of the Council 


On Friday afternoon, February 21, pre- 
ceding the dinner meeting of the Coun- 
cil, its business session was held. Miss 
Ruby V. Perry of New Orleans acted as 
secretary in place of Miss Helen Reyn- 
olds of Ohio University who could not 
be present. Dr. Paul S. Lomax, president 
of the Council, presided. In the report 
of Miss Reynolds covering the period of 
July, 1935, to February, 1936, she stated 
that a new constitution for the Council 
was adopted last fall by a vote of 13 to 6 
on the basis of one vote to each affiliated 
association; and that six new associations 
had joined the Council in that period: 
National Commercial Teachers Federa- 
tion, Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation, Wisconsin Business Schools As- 
sociation, Colorado Business Education 
Association, Arizona Business Education 
Association, and Florida Commercial 
Teachers Association, There are now 24 
associations affiliated with the Council 
with a membership of approximately 12,- 
000 business teachers. Miss Reynolds re- 
ports an extensive demand for the spe- 
cial articles bibliographies which 
have been appearing in the business edu- 
cation magazines. 

Dr. Lomax in his report explained the 
cooperative arrangement with Kiwanis 
International for the purpose of encour- 
aging closer cooperation between business 
and the schools; the cooperation of the 
Council with the work of the national 
commission on a Cooperative Study of 


Secondary School Standards, headed 
by Dr. Walter C. Eells, American Coun- 
cil on) Edueation, 744 Jackson Place, 


L. Gilbert Dake (chef) and Mrs. Dake, Members of Their Family, and a Few of the Well-fed Guests, After the ‘‘Houn’ Dog 


Breakfast,’’ Served by the Dakes. 
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Washington, D. C.; 
Council with the American Youth Com- 


cooperation of the 


mission in charge of Dr. Homer P, 
Rainey, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, 1). C: 
cooperation of the ‘Council with the Edu. 
cational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence of which the 
chairman is Superintendent Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Public Schools, Providence, 
Rhode Island. These activities of the 
Council represent its primary purpose to 
act in behalf of its afhliated associaiions 
of business teachers in keeping in close 
touch with the larger general dey«lop- 
ments in American education, as weil as 
to bring about a widespread coordination 
between business leadership and_ scliool 
leadership. 


The N.A.C.T.T.1. Meetings 


The program of the National Ass.cia- 
tion of Commercial Teacher-Trainine I[n- 
stitutions was held on the following «lay, 


Frederick G. Nichols 


N.A.C.T.T.1. President 


Saturday, February 22, at Washington 
University, the meeting being presided 


over by President R. G. Walters, Grove 
City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


“ 
* 
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The morning topic of methods courses 
for commercial teachers was discussed by 
Professor E, G. Blackstone of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Professor Paul _S. 
Lomax of New York University; Miss 
Marguerite D. Fowler, city director of 
commercial education, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky: and Mr. Clinton A. Reed, state su- 
pervisor of commercial education, Al- 
bany, New York. At the luncheon meet- 
ing 2 welcome was extended by Dr. 
Frank L. Wright of Washington Univer- 
sity, and an address was given by Dr. 
Walter C. Eells, co-ordinator of the Na- 
tional! Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards. At the afternoon session a pre- 
liminary report of the Association’s study 
on supply and demand of commercial 
teach rs was presented by Professor Paul 
A. Carlson of the Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, State Teachers College, and by Pro- 
fessor M. E. Studebaker of the Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Beth the Friday and Saturday sessions 
were well planned and attended. For this 
great credit is due the local committce 
on arrangements of which Mr. L. Gilbert 
Dake, Cleveland High School, St. Louis, 
was veneral chairman. The other mem- 
bers of the local committee were: FE. E. 


Hutzel, of Cleveland High School and 
T. A. Allen, Clara Ruch, and E. W. Alex- 
ander, of Hadley Vocational School. 

On Sunday morning, February 23, Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Gilbert Dake gave a delight- 
ful breakfast party to visiting men dele- 
gates. There were 36 “hungry wolves” at 
that breakfast. Gilbert Dake proved that 
he is a master chef as well as a success- 
ful teacher and supervisor of business 


subjects. 
The new officers of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher 


Training Institutions are as follows: 
President—Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—E. D. Pennell, Western 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Treasurer—Paul A. Carlson, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Secretary—Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Directors: Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart of Columbia 
University will replace Carlos C. Crawford of 
State Teachers College, Valley North 
Dakota. 

B. W. Spencer of the University of California 
will replace D. D. Lessenberry of the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

R. G, Walters, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, past president of this organization, 
automatically replaces W. R. Odell of Columbia 
University, as director. 


State 


State 


City, 


DIPLOMAS 


Any Style, Form or Size 
Cases and Stock Forms at Low Prices 
Charters and Membership Certificates 


Send for samples 


e 
MIDLAND DIPLOMA CO. 


840 E. Ovid Ave. Des Moines, la. 


The 


Supreme 


Authority 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a 
century of leadership, William Allan 
Neilson, President of Smith College, 
Editor in Chief, heads the most author- 
itative staff of editors ever organized. 
Contains 600,000 entries—the greatest 
amount of information ever put into 
one volume—122,000 more entries than 
any other dictionary. 12,000 terms 
illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles—3,350 pages. Write for 
free, illustrated pamphlet containing 
specimen pages, color plates, and full 
information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY | Second Edition 
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Denver Business 
Education Conference 

In June, 1935, the School of Commerce 
of the University of Denver undertook 
the sponsorship of the first regional Busi- 
ness Education Conference on the gen- 
eral theme, “Social and Economic Trends 
and Their Implications in High School 
Business Education.” 

Based upon the success of this adven- 
ture, and at the request of a number of 
teachers in the Middle-West area, a sec- 
ond conference is planned for Thursday 
and Friday, June 25 and 26, 1936. The 
general theme will be “Current Problems 
in Commercial Education,” with emphasis 
upon consumer education and general 
business subjects. At least one of the 
afternoon sessions will be devoted to a 
series of round-table discussions on the 
teaching of the various business skill sub- 
jects. 

The Conference participants will in- 
clude several business education leaders 
from distant points and also a number of 
staff members and administrators from 
schools in the Rocky Mountain Area. A 
detailed program will be available on re- 
quest after April 1, 1936. All Business 
teachers and others interested in commer- 
cial education are welcome to attend. 


Purpose 


and allied subjects. 


Growth 


Opportunities 


training. 


Tuition— $235 A YEAR 


BENTLE 
A Professional School of Distinction 


Trains men for a business career by provid- 
ing a two-year course of specialization in accounting 


The largest school in the United States which 
is devoted exclusively to training men to become 
specialists in accounting and finance. Started in 1917 
with 29 students; this year enrolled 2167. 


Modern business demands men who 
can do some one thing superlatively well, and 
Bentley training meets this demand. 

The Accounting Department offers 
the logical approach to executive positions. Special- 
ize in accounting and start your career with Bentley 


The Keynote of Bentley Success is Specialization 


The BENTLEY SCHOOL of ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 


921 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
H. C. BENTLEY, C. P. A., PRESIDENT 


Send for catalog 
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SUMMER 


»>tC HO OLS 


Vacation in California 


Here at Armstrong College in Berkeley you contact 
the cultural, business, and educational center of the 
West. Enjoy the vacation of a lifetime, while you 
make provision for a better teaching position. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 29-August 7th 

Provides complete content and improved 
methods courses for all high school and junior 

college commercial subjects. Accredited by 

State Board of Education. Write for special 
Summer School Bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, Calif. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR 
COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Thirtieth Year 


Wide range of subject matter including solid class work 

of college grade, special lectures both technical and 

inspirational—everything in commercial teaching fron: 

beginners up to the most widely experienced teachers. 

and everything in the field of business through higher 

accounting. 

Student can earn twelve semester hours of credit. 

Duly and formally accredited as an A-grade, four-year 

college. 

First term begins June 8. Second term begins July 13 
Ask for summer school bulletin. 


Address 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated) 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour from Mammoth Cave. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 6 — August 15, 1936 


This is Harvard University’s Three Hundredth 
Anniversary. Many special attractions are be- 
ing planned for summer school students. In the 
field of commercial education courses for com- 
mercial teachers will be supplemented by a 
number of special conferences on important 
problems in which most teachers are interested. 
Nationally recognized leaders in business and 
vocational education will participate. A good 
time to spend a summer at Harvard. 


For Summer School Bulletin address Frederick G. 
Nichols, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


MacMURRAY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 10-July 19, 1936 


An unusual opportunity for (1) commercial teachers to add credit 
courses, in either academic or commercial subjects, to their college 
programs; (2) academic students to specialize in commercial education; 
(3) students to shorten their time of graduation or to add some com- 
mercial education to their programs. 

All work is of the same high grade as that of the regular colleg: 
year, with the same efficient faculty in charge. Graduates have the 
adv antage of an active Board of Recommendations. Commercial gradu 
ates always easily placed. Not enough candidates to fill vacancies. 


Summer school bulletin sent on request. Address Director of Sum- 
mer Session, MacMurray College. Jacksonville, Illinois. 


RIDER COLLEGE 
1936 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 23 to Friday, August 21. 
The 1936 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular 
students the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading 
to various degrees. The Session is particularly rich in cultural and 
practical subjects. Modern methods in both graduate and under- 
graduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent 
study under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regu- 
lar faculty cf competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several 
visiting professors. Courses in Commercial Education, Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Economics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism 
and related fields. 
Send for Summer School Bulletin, Address Director Summer Session, 

Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1936 Summer Sessions 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in Commercial 
Education, Business Administration, and Related Fields 
of Study. 

For bulletins and information, 
ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR 


SUMMER IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 


A varied offering of undergraduate and graduate courses in con 
merce, accounting, secretarial science, and economics. 
Special courses in Business Education by Howard Reynolds, Edith 
Schnell, Ernest A. Zelliot and others. 
Business Education Conference, June 25-June 26 
TWO TERMS: JUNE 15-JULY 17; JULY 20-AUGUST 21 
Bulletins on request 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
DENVER, COLORADO 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term June 8 to August 14. Special courses for com- 


mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1936 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER _ SESSION 
July 6 to August 15, 1936 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools, Problems in Commercial Education, Occupational 
Guidance, Extra-Curricular Activities in Secondary Schools; 
Methods Courses in Bookkeeping, Commercial Geography, 
Business Arithmetic, Elementary Business Training, Short- 
hand (Gregg), Typewriting, Law in Secondary Schools, Sec- 
retarial Training, Office Practice in Secondary Schools; Sub- 
ject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, Business 
Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


(Also See Pages 28, 29, 30 and 31) 


Tri-State Association Meeting 


The spring meeting of the Tri-State 


Education Association will be held on 
Apri: 3 and 4 in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 


Frijay evening, April 3, has been set 


aside for the usual party at Duffs—Iron 
City College. Karl M. Maukert, the new- 
ly elected principal of the school, is 
chairinan of the commitee on arrange- 
men's and promises dancing, cards, 


and « vgeneral good time for everyone. 
Tio Saturday morning meeting will be 
held ‘n the Frick Training School. Dean 


Tippetts, of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Pittsburgh, 
and Dr. J. L. Harmon, president of Bowl- 
ing Green College of Commerce, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, will be the speakers at 
the general session. The morning meet- 
ing will be followed by a luncheon at 


Webster Hall. Miss Hilda Sadler, of the 
Gladstone Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, is chairman of the committee 


making arrangements for this meeting. A 
record attendance from  Pennsylv ania, 
West Virginia, and Ohio is expected. 


Ohio Teachers to Meet 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Com- 
merical Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Columbus, Ohio, on April 25. The pro- 
gram will follow a luncheon at 12:30 at 
the Deshler Hotel. 

In order that the commercial teachers 
of Ohio may know the changes that are 
taking place in commercial education on 
a college level in their state, Ohio edu- 
cators will discuss programs in business 
education that are being offered now in 
al! the colleges, universities, and schools 
of education in Ohio that are recognized 
for licensing commercial teachers by the 


Ohio State Department of Education. 
Professor D. D. Lessenberry will sum- 
marize the effect on the high school 


teacher of business subiects that these 
changes in business education on a col- 
legiate level might forecast. 

Each commercial teacher is urged to in- 
vite a princinal or a superintendent to 
attend the luncheon, so that. the adminis- 
trators may get an over-view of commer- 
cial education as offered in the State of 
Ohio. 


School Executives Conference 
To Be Held at Denver 


The third annual School Executives 
Conference, under the direction of the 
Deparments of Education and Psychol- 
ogy, of the University of Denver, will be 
held during the last week of the first term 
and the first week of the second term of 
the Summer School; that is, from July 13 
to 24 inclusive. 

The conference will again provide an 
opportunity to secure an intensive study 
of the field of school administration and 
supervision in a ten-day period and at a 
minimum expenditure. The sessions will 
be practical and opportunity will be given 
for ample discussion of all topics pre- 
sented. The procedures and organization 
of the conference will be adjusted to the 

wishes and needs of the group. The fac- 
ulty for the School Executives Conference 
will be made up of the regular members 
of the Summer School Staff and others 
who are especially qualified. 
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California Conference 


A state conference on business ,educa- 
tion will be held on April 4 at Fresno 
State College, Fresno, California, under 
the auspices of the California State De- 
partment of Education and the Federated 
Business Teachers’ Associations of Cali- 
fornia. The theme of the conference will 
be “Business Education to Meet New 
Employment Requirements.” 

L. O. Culp, Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton, California, will be chairman at 
the morning and luncheon sessions. John 
Edgemond, supervisor of commercial sub- 
jects, Oakland, California, will preside at 
the afternoon session. 

The speakers for the morning session 
are: Dr. Ira W. Kibby, Chief, Bureau of 
Business Education, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; Victoria McAlmon, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los Angeles, California; 
John N. Given, George Washington High 
Angeles, California; Roland 
K. Abercrombie, San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege, San Mateo, California; and Robert 
White, Merritt School of Business, Oak- 
land California. Irma L. Tapp, Fullerton 
Union High School and Junior College, 
Fullerton, California; F. M. Dana, As- 
sistant Personnel Director, Bank of 
America, San Francisco, California; and 
May Preuss Carmody, Secretary Junior 
Employment Service, Berkeley Public 
Schools, will speak at the afternoon ses- 
sion. 


School, Los 


e 
Florida Teachers Elect 
When Florida Commercial Teachers 


Association met with the Florida Educa- 
tion Association in Orlando on January 3, 
the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President—J. H. Benson, Gainesville. 

Vice-President—Kermit Farris, 

Secretary-Treasurer—Emily 
Park. 


Ocala. 


Carlton, Winter 


Connecticut Convention 
and Contests 


The 34th annual convention of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion will be held in New Haven on April 

This organization includes principals 
and teachers of business subjects in both 
the public high schools and private busi- 
ness colleges. 

The leading feature of the speaking 
program will be an address on “Progress 
Of Business Education In Connecticut” 
by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Ernest W. Butterfield. 

Some years ago contests in shorthand 
and typewriting were begun in connection 
with the annual convention. Later book- 
keeping events were added. Last year a 
contest in dictating machine transcription 
was included for the first time. All these 
contests, making a series of 19 events, 
will constitute the morning session of the 
convention. In these events public school 
students and private school students com- 
pete in separate classes and a total of 22 
team cups, 38 medals, and 152 achieve- 
ment ribbons will be awarded. 


The shorthand events are: 


Shorthand 1, for 
minute dictation of 


words a minute. 

Shorthand 2a, for — year shorthand students, 
to consist of a 5 minute straight matter dic- 
tation at 80 conde per minute. 

Shorthand 2b, for second year shorthand students, 
to consist of dictation of letters for 5 minutes 
at 100 words per minute. 


beginners, to consist of a $ 
straight matter at 60 


second year shorthand stu- 
dictation of straight 
words per 


Shorthand 2c, for 
dents, to consist of 
matter for 5 minutes at 120 
minute. 


The typewriting contests are: 


Typewriting 1, for beginners, to consist of 15 
minutes of straight matter. 

Iypewriting 2, for second vear 
dents, to consist of 15 minutes of 
matter. 

Typewriting 3, for third year high school type- 
writing students on!y, to consist of 15 minutes 
of straight matter. 


typewr iting stu- 
straight 


The bookkeeping contests will be: 


Bookkeeping 1, for beginners, to include material 
relating to single proprietorship. 

Bookkeeping 2, for second year bookkeeping stu- 
dents, to consist of material relating to part- 
nerships and controlling accounts. 


Dictating machine transcription will be 
for beginners and will consist of type- 
written transcription for 15 minutes. 


Gold, silver, or bronze medals will be 
given to the 2 students making the 
highest rating in each event in their class. 
Those finishing in third to tenth place in 
each event will be awarded achievement 
ribbons. There is also a cup in each event 
for the school whose team of 2 members 
has the highest average rating, and cups 
for the schools making the best all-round 
showing in the entire series of contest 
events. 


The present officers of the Association 
are: 


Dr. George S. Murray, New Haven. 

Secretary, Helen C. Keniley, New Haven. 

Treasurer, Milton W. Hobby, Bridgeport. 

Executive Committee: Harold B. Post, 
bury; Paul M. Boynton, Bridgeport; 
Short, Stamford. 


President, 


Water- 
Ralph C. 
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CHICAGO 


794 
PAGES 


TEXT IN ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


266 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


q 


12 POINTS OF APPEAL 


. Problem method of approach. 
. Organized to provide definite major divisions 


of subject matter, each subdivided into con- 
venient lesson units—each lesson with a dis- 
tinct aim. 


. Business practices and skills are taught— 


not merely presented. 


. All types of lesson patterns are employed— 


development, drill, review, laboratory. 


. Visual aids: Charts, drawings, maps, dia- 


grams, sketches, pictures—each a distinct 
and integral part of the lesson presentation. 


. Dramatization and demonstration utilized. 


8. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


Examination Copies Available 


Habits, attitudes, right thinking stressed as 
a vital part of business training. 

Social interpretations of the course empha- 
sized, 

Abundant use of questions as a part of the 
text material—not placed at the ends of 
chapters merely as a device for recall which 
usually results in rote memorization. 
Additional problems and situations given at 
the end of each lesson—not at the end of a 
chapter or unit. 

Arithmetic presented as a functioning skill. 
The text aids and guides the teacher. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


DALLAS 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


modenn ad television .... 
*The 1936 Revised Instructor's Manual 


Dathtinder Course in 


Accounting 


This unusual manual’ is but one feature of this 
modern looseleaf bookkeeping course. lt enables the 
instructor to visualize clearly each student’s work, 


unerringly locate mistakes, correct them instantly. 


* Deactice material used in the course consists of 
ACTUAL sets of books, the same as used by the 
student’s future employer. The procedure taught 
is 1936 business practice as found in modern 
offices and recommended by leading accountants. 


Send fon deacniptive exhibit, no obligation 


Charles R. Hadley Company 


330 N. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Sales Offices: SAN FRANCISCO .. SACRAMENTO. . SEATTLE 
CHICAGO... DETROIT... ATLANTA... PORTLAND... NEW YORK 
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9000 schools 


now use—— 


2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By Lessenberry and Jevon 


The student writes complete words and 
sentences from the very beginning. He 
soon writes paragraphs and letters. Per- 
sonal typing problems as well as voca- 
tional typing problems are emphasized. 


Available for a one-year or a two-year 
course. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
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German Commercial Education 


in the Third Reich 


by Prof. Dr. Friedrich Feld 


Higher School of Commerce, Berlin, Germany 


Hi: American reader will be interested 

-) a report from Germany regarding 
the -tfects of the National Revolution 
upo: the Commercial Educational system. 
I shall attempt to present this problem. 
In this respect I shall presume that the 
hitherto existing organization of the 
schools of Commerce is fully known be- 
cause | have discussed this in previous 1s- 
sues of this JOURNAL. 

Concerning questions of external or- 
ganization I refer the reader to my article 
“Trends and Types of German Business 
Education,” published in the June, 1931, 
nuniber of this magazine. The problem 
concerning domestic organization I have 
dealt with in the article, “Teaching Aids 
in Germany,” September, 1932. A repre- 
sentation similar to this will be found by 
the reader in “International Journal for 
Commercial Education,” No. 16 of 1934, 
under the heading “Transformations of 
the Commercial Educational System in 
Germany within the last few years.” 


Objectives of German Education 


The German Political Revolution of 
1933 has given to the State the absolute 
right to educate the masses. It is under- 
stood that every school, inclusive of tech- 
nical and trade schools, has to educate its 
students in a national socialistic trend, ‘in 
other words, to impress upon every minor 
the meaning of race and soil and its or- 
ganic connection with community and 
state. This national socialistic education- 
al system has three distinct tasks, namely, 
physical, character, and intellectual educa- 
tion. Formerly this rank order of the 
educational aims was reversed. Within 
the old state, intellectual education stood 
in first place in rank, and all plans of 
teaching in German schools were built up 
accordingly. Today, the first aim is har- 
moniously to educate every youth to be- 
come a German of physical usefulness, be- 
cause this is considered the foundation for 
further character and intellectual develop- 
ment. This system applies equally to all 
technical as well as to Schools of Com- 
merce. 

Schools of Commerce and Trade have 
the very best opportunities to educate 
toward German National Unity. Where- 
as within the last century German Con- 
tinuation Schools were nothing but insti- 
tutions for trade and handicraft, they were 
compelled to fight their way slowly up to 
the rank of institutions for mental educa- 
tion and training. Today, after the Na- 
tional-Socialistic Revolution, the technical 
schools and schools of commerce have be- 
come universal institutions by way of the 
rrincipal idea, “Public Utility before Pri- 
vate Gain.” The main object of the oc- 
cupational education is centered upon 
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knowledge of the coherence of each indi- 
vidual occupational factor with the com- 
mon forms, and upon the conviction, that 
life in the family and in the occupation 1s 
ef value only, when the individual be- 
comes a useful member of society, and 
when he places the interests of the latter 
ahead of his own. In the light of these 
interpretations of problems and aims, the 
methods and forms of education are dic- 
tated today. 


Nature of Commercial 
Trade Schools 


To educate up to civil deportment has 
become a main factor in all branches of 
vocational schools, including special 
schools of commerce. New methods for 
educational work had to be found because 
the individual was no longer satisfied with 
his daily, often most mechanical trade. 
The new methods may be found today in 
Nationalism and Socialism, which shape 
the educational character of trade and in- 
dustrial schools. The courses of instruc- 
tion in schools of commerce, as well, are 
based upon this fundamental idea. Pro- 
fessional fundamental education is. still 
adhered to in order not to deprive each 
trade-school of its specific character, and 
not to confuse its educational idea. There- 
fore, the principal trade factors are em- 
phasized in the courses of instruction but 
these obtain their higher content from 
State and Nation, and from the significa- 
tion of the special knowledge of the com- 
munity. This principle is adopted by all 
types of commercial schools, including 
commercial and economic high schools. 
Everywhere it is considered of im- 
portance, that these institutions are main- 
tained as schools of practical knowledge, 
and not of verbal knowledge only. 

Economy no longer is a cultural sphere 
upon which anyone may seek riches for 
himself by means of liberal principles, but 
represents a most valuable sphere of 
human society whereof each individual is 
a trustee for all. This Economy has to- 
day much deeper rooted interests in the 
development and welfare of trade schools. 
The development of trades in Germany 
supports this theory and aims at the de- 
velopment of a special type of schools for 
the many diverse branches of business in 
order to consolidate them practically as 
much as possible. 

The serious efforts of the “German 
Labor Front,” and the “Hitler Youth,” of- 
fer to the coming generation an additional 
professional education so as to complete 
in this manner their training and educa- 
tion. This additional education takes 
place in evening classes which are or- 
ganized by the above named societies or 
leagues. Already existing trade schools 


give their support by supplying space and 
teachers as well as by providing the neces- 
sary material. From these several ex- 
planations the reader will easily under- 
stand, that professional education in the 
New Germany is an absolute national 
problem and concern. Any questions con- 
cerning the necessity of establishment of 
professional schools are decided upon 
solely and exclusively by the State, be- 
cause the development or continuation of 
professional education is dependent upon 
the requirements of the Nation and the 
State. 


Coordination is Required 


More attention is given today than ever 
before to the necessity that schools of 
commerce be united with all other educa- 
tional institutions as an organic. unit, 
whereby other schools are required to do 
their share. Public schools, which have 
heretofore extended their educational 
courses far beyond educational possibil- 
ities of the children, have now to confine 
their educational work to absolute ele- 
mentary knowledge and handicraft. Here- 
by professional schools will have the ad- 
vantage to build up and extend upon this 
elementary knowledge, and not lose much 
valuable time to fill up the gap of missing 
elementary education. It is to be expect- 
ed that within a short time regulations 
will be issued by the State Court, which 
will define exactly the duties of each and 
all of the commercial professional schools 
as well as the Higher Schools of Com- 
merce. It will also be ruled that all ordi- 
nary schools (Public, Middle and Hizh) 
will have to refrain from professional or 
business education of any kind, because 
only schools organized specially for this 
purpose will be entitled to this privilege. 


Trend Toward Simplification 


A further tendency of the new times is 
the simplification of all branches of com- 
mercial education. It is generally known 
to what an extent a serious split in the 
organization of the commercial types of 
schools in Germany had taken place. Al- 
most every section of the country had dif- 
ferent regulations concerning professional 
educational matters, such as designations 
of schools, training of the members of the 
faculty, compiling of the educational 
courses, financial foundations, ete. All 
this had gone so far that even members 
of the faculties failed to understand them. 
With the simplification of all these points, 
a valuable piece of work has been per- 
formed. But this simplification is not 
carried out to such an extent, however, as 
to take from these schools their necessary 
local character, because professional 
schools have to consider “regional re- 
quirements” if they shall he practical as 
well as vocational in life. If Germany is 
known to be the land where regulations, 
once issued, do not remain for any length 
of time on paper, but are actually carried 
out, it must be said that the regulations 
concerning compulsory professional edu- 
cation issued some considerable time ago, 
have, up-to-date, not taken in all groups 
of juveniles. The expected new law on 
this subject will settle the question defi- 
nitely. 


Other Changes 


The new order will also provide for the 
formation of school communities, and on 
the other hand drop the former practice 
of having parent jurors. These school 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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TO BUSINESS 


Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 


A sound, interesting, up-to-date course in business 
fundamentals, rich in exploratory and cultural 
Coordinates the facts of business with the 
business of living, helping each pupil to become 
an enlightened consumer. The organization par- 
allels an actual consumer transaction. Handwriting 


values. 


_ and business arithmetic correlated with every 

Abundant pupil-activities. More than 

~ 250 illustrations, many in colors. Practical, eco- 
nomical workbooks. Objective tests. Complete, 
explicit Teacher’s Manual. 


chapter. 


Examination copies sent on request, 


with a view to adoption 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


New McGRAW-HILL Texts 


Rittenhouse and Smith’s 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING, $2.20 


A revision of Rittenhouse’s Elements of Accounts 


— accounting for high-school and _ business 
school courses, covering those aspects particularly valu- 
able to the person entering the secretarial field. Although 
mercantile accounting is covered, this is brought in after 
considerable emphasis has been given to keeping books for 
the individual business or oc able ot man. Problems 
and questions in the book, and four available practice sets, 
offer 7 instructor a full selection of supplementary 
material. 


Brewster and Palmer’s 

INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING, $2.00 
Smith’s 

ECONOMICS—An _ Introduction to Funda- 
mental Problems, $1.60 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


BUSINESS AND LAW, $1.40 


Dillavou and Greiner’s 


OBJECTIVE TESTS TO ACCOMPANY BUSI- 
NESS AND LAW, $0.24 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


INTRODUCTION 


| 


EFFICIENCY 


is developed by | 


Attick’s 
A FIRST COURSE IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


This new book is designed for pre-vocational study in 
the 9th or 10th year of the high school, and is also 
ideal for those who wish to study bookkeeping for 
personal use. It teaches bookkeeping by means of 
work units which deal with simple business situations, |} 
relating to the home, to social organizations and to 
small businesses. The explanations are given in clear, 
simple language. 350 pages. $1.52 List Price. 


Bowman and Percy’s 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS | 


$1.48 List Price 
1.64 List Price 


One of the most easily taught and readily understood 
courses in this important basic commercial study. 


In these two books questions are used not only to 
determine the pupil’s knowledge of practical book- 
keeping but also to develop an understanding of the 
principles which underlie successful business manage- 
ment—the ‘‘why” of business. 


Elementary Course 
Advanced Course 


Workbooks are now available for the Elementary 
Course. They supply all necessary forms for the 
solution of all problems in the text. 


Eldridge, Craig, and Fritz’s 


A FIRST COURSE IN EXPERT 
TYPEWRITING 


An up-to-date and well-balanced one year course. 
$1.32 List Price. 


Van Tuyl’s 
MATHEMATICS AT WORK 


A composite course for commercial schools emphasiz- 
ing the fundamentals of practical arithmetic; gives 
also an introductory study of algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry to aid in the solution of everyday 
problems. $1.00 List Price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago Boston 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Dallas 
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Activities 
The Executive Office of the Cooperative 


Study, in addition to conducting corre- 
spondence and more or less routine work, 


has been active during the past four 
months’? in preparing checklists, sending 
them out to collaborators, examining 


criticisms received, and incorporating sig- 
nificant suggestions in the various lists; 
in considering and planning other pro- 
cedures which: may prove useful in the 
stimulation and accrediting of schools; 
and in preparing addresses and articles 
descriptive of the undertaking. 

The first of these activities, namely, the 
work with checklists, has received a major 
portion of time and attention. All five of 
these checklists, the entire number agreed 
at the Montreal Meeting of the 


upon 
Committee, have been issued 
in mimeographed form: (1) the Second- 
ary School Pupil, including articulation, 
admission, guidance, and records (17 
pages): (2) the Secondary School Staff, 
inclu ling qualifications, improvement, and 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 


be reduced materially as the result of 
subsequent experimental tryout. These 
checklists have been duplicated and sent 
to approximately 700 educators, more 
than half of whom are high-school ad- 
ministrators, for study and criticism, The 
response has been most encouraging both 
in its completeness and in its quality. Nu- 
merous improvements are being made in 
the checklists as a result of the criticisms 
submitted and important suggestions are 
being received almost daily from this 
source regarding the conduct of the en- 
tire study. 

Articles regarding the Study have ap- 
peared in a number of educational jour- 
nals published during the last four months 
of 1935 and statements have been made 
before various educational associations 
national, regional, and local, by commit- 
tee members and research staff. Included 
among these are the three regional asso- 
ciations which have had their annual 
meetings within this period, namely, the 
New England, Middle States, and South- 
ern Associations. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 
ORGANIZATION CHART 


MIDOLE STATES 
ASSOCIATION 


NEW ENGLAND NORTH CENTRAL 


WESTERN 
ASSOCIATION 


NORTHWEST 
ASSOCIATION 


SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION 


| 


| | 


OF 


SPECIAL ADVISERS 


GENERAL COMMITTEE 
TWENTY ONE MEMBERS 


POLICIES, REVIEW 
PINAL APPROVAL OF 


ADVISORY AGENCIES 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 
ON EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHERS 


UNITED STATES OFFICE 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 


SPECIALISTS 


PROPERBIONAL JUDGMENT 
cance 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
NINE MEMBERS 


PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 


ASSOCIATION 


MATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ESEARCH IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


GENERAL ADVISORY FUNCTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
THREE MEMBERS 


DETALED ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVIBION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


ABMINGTON. © 


EDUCATIONAL SPECIALIST 
OFFICE SECRETARY 
CLERICAL ASSISTANTS 


COOMOINATING AND 
EXECUTIVE ACTIVITES: 


conditions of service (20 pages); (3) the 
Secondary School Plant, including site, 
buildings, and equipment (3 pages); (4) 
the Educational Program, including cur- 
riculum, pupil activities, library, supervi- 
sion, and instruction (33 pages) ; and (5) 
Secondary School Administration, includ- 
ing organization, business management, 
and community relations (12 pages). The 
total number of pages is 95 and the num- 
ber of individual items in the checklists 
is 1,375—considerably greater than is Ce- 
sired for checking a school for accredita- 
tion, although this amount of checklist 

material may not be excessive when stimu- 
lation toward improvement is the object. 
The number of items, too, will probably 


For information regarding earlier activities 
of the committee see: 

Report No. 1. Issued August, 1933. 

Report No, 2. Issued June, 1934. 

Report No. 3. Issued September, 1935. 
Upon request, copies of these earlier reports will 
be sent, as long as the supply permits. 
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Finance and Future Plars 


The American Council on Education 
acts as the fiscal agent for the Committee 
the secretary passes upon all expenditures 
from committee funds. A financial report 
was made to the Executive Council at its 
meeting last September and another was 
made at the meetings held in St. Louis 
last month. During the six months ending 
December 31, 1935, the Committee has ex- 
pended less than one-third of the total 
amount available for its use during the 
fiscal year. The Southern Association at 
its Louisville meeting early in December 
voted an additional $1000 for the work 
of the Committee; the other two associa- 
tions having their meetings this fall had 
already made their appropriations on a 
three-year plan. 

At a meeting of the Administrative 
Committee in Washington on December 
20, it was decided that a statement should 
be prepared setting forth the need for 


experimental tryout of the tentative check- 
lists, profile charts, and other procedures, 
and for an appropriate testing program 
with estimates of the amount of money 


needed to conduct them. Responsibility 
for preparing a first draft of plans for 
such tryouts, justification of them, and 
estimate of funds needed, was given to 
Dr. Fells. Plans for a continuation of 
the study received consideration at the 
St. Louis meetings. 

The meetings of the General Committee 
in St. Louis dealt principally with the 
checklists. Special consultants were in- 
vited to bring their viewpoints before the 
several meetings during the two days. 


GERMAN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN THE 
THIRD REICH 


(Continued from page 35) 


communities will represent a committee 
of real interested parties in commercial 
schools, who not only will consider their 
own interests, but first of all bear all re- 
sponsibility for the community as a whole, 
and with this point in view, further de- 
velop the practical education of the com- 
mercial generation to come. 

In the new educational system for 
schools of commerce it is provided that 
future teachers shall have had a consider- 
able business experience, which must be 
renewed from time to time while a teach- 
er. In Germany, most of these teachers 
are engaged for life service, therefore it 
becomes necessary to refresh their prac- 
tical knowledge from time to time. Va- 
cations are granted for longer periods in 
order to accomplish this purpose. 


Selection for Positions 


In the future there will be held com- 
pulsory examinations of apprentices and 
helpers at all places of learning. A num- 
ber of experts of practical commercial ex- 
perience will be appointed as examination 
commissioners so as to closely connect 
school and business. The examination 
for admission will be severe so as to se- 
lect such candidates only, who are able 
to fill all the requirements necessary for 
a promising commercial career. In this 
manner the new State is assured, that such 
only may claim a right to the highest edu- 
cation, who bring with them the neces- 
sary good character and talent at the time 
of admission. 

The “Marxistic” claim for all to have 
the same education, founded on the prin- 
ciple of similar educational ability by sim- 
ilar surroundings, i is thus done away with. 
By this serious and very careful selection 
of commercial applicants it is expected 
that in the future in the development of 
economic life in Germany only such per- 
sons are advanced as are fit to secure for 
the Fatherland that place among Eco- 
nomic World Powers and Cultural States, 


to which it is justly entitled. 
—Translated by Richard C. Radowski 


Employment Strong in West 


West coast employment conditions con- 
tinue on the upgrade, reports President 
R. H. Whitten of Woodbury College, Los 
Angeles. Calls for one week in February 
broke all employment records in the his- 
tory of the fifty-one-year-old institution.’ 
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STUART TYPING RGIS. 


This revolutionary, result-getting method is 
available in one-year or two-year courses Reduce Fatigue 
ONE-YEAR COURSE: 


COMPLETE COURSE IN ONE YEAR Efficiency 
(Ready Soon) @ Promote Mental 
TWO-YEAR COURSE: Alertness 


COMPLETE (Parts One to Four), or | @ Improve Health 

BOOK ONE (Parts One and Two), and e 

BOOK TWO (Parts Three and Four) taille ‘dint de 
SETS OF FORMS and TEACHERS’ MANUALS ee Lv standing Line of True 
ae Posture Chairs With 


Models for Every Need 
in a Wide Range of 


ODELL AND STUART’S Prices. 


Directing the Learning of Typewriting ments — No Tools. 

No. 545-DS e 
Sturgis Posture Banish Fatigue! 

AND COMPANY Ready This Spring Chair Paps 

Boston New York K d Schaaf’s 9 

Sold Exclusively Through Office Equipment Dealers 


San Dallas Write for Particulars 


Business Arithmetic STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


For Teachers of Typing 


FAMOUS 


LIBRARY BUREAU OFFER J By Way of 
\ in filing practice outfits — 


conpn rings FREE NTRODUCTION 


equipment and plan to help Teachers 


cours i 

flings departments. ‘Students fle. miniature cor OU, asa subscriber to THE JOURNAL 
responden t i ini . 
guides. The text book "Progressive Indexing end OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, know its 
Filing’’ dovetails perfectly, fits any curriculum. The : 
“Teacher's Key” and “‘Teacher’s Guide”’ supplement value Perhaps some of your friends, 


and act as aids to teacher. In addition, a free training 
course is given to one teacher in each school which 


installs a complete outfit, text and samples. who would find it equally helpful, have 
; ee ONE SET ENOUGH FOR SEVEN CLASSES 4 . i 
— ee ae It is only necessary to purchase enough 80-period never made its acquaintance. If you will 
1 Mimature folders equipment for each student in one class. Seven dif- 
and guides fcr each ferent classes can use the equipment at the same send uS the names and addresses of per- 


of the 5 standard time provided each class is working on a different 


methods of filing, 
housed in wooden 
trays with covers. 
275 actual busi- 
ness letters in mini- 
ature. 

3 Authoritative 
text book “Pro- 
gressive Indexing 
and Filing.” 

4 Supplementary 
Teacher's Key and 
Teacher's Guide. 

5 Attractive certif- 
icates of credit for 
students. 

6 Free course for 
the teacher you 
select. 

7 Free question 
and answer service. 


part of the course. Different length courses have been 
planned and are available covering 20, 40 and 80 
periods of work. 

ASK ABOUT VISIBLE RECORD KEEPING TOO 
Executive demand for record control makes training 
in Visible Record Keeping an essential for every com- 
mercial school. Remington Rand has developed a 
complete authoritative course and practice equip- 
ment. Clip coupon for full details . .. no obligation. 


MAIL COUPON 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer, Amer. Institute of Filing. 
465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me details of Library Bureau Practice 
Plan of 

O Vertical Filing O) Visible Filing 
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sons who you think should know about 
the magazine, we will send each of them 
a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Magazine for Teachers of Business Subjects 


512 Brooks Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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A Business Laboratory Experience 


For many years college students have 
been studying business procedures and 
functions, but little has been done to bring 
actual business experience to the students. 

The Commerce Department of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege has offered recently an experimental 
course in Business Laboratory, which at- 
tempted to connect factual and theoretical 
knowledge of business with actual busi- 
ness procedure. The course was given by 
the Business Administrator of the college, 
Mr. Byron Cosby. Although a_ teacher 
for many years, he has been actively con- 
yersant with business affairs. The class 
was composed of senior students, prepar- 
ing to teach commerce, but desiring to 
understand how business operates from 
a practical standpoint. 

It was the aim of this course to aid in 
fulfilling the objectives of business edu- 
cation: (1) to show the significant role of 
busine-s in modern economic life; (2) to 
lead to a more enlightened view of gov- 
ernment; (3) to provide society with an 
informed and competent business manage- 
ment; (4) to give students an intelligent 
comprehension of social and economic 
problems and of their relationship to 
business activities; (5) to give a sense 
of the unity of economic life, that is, the 
social significance of every occupation; and 
(6) to prepare people for initial business 
positions. 

A manual, with divisions of Personnel, 
Types of Business Organization, Finance, 
Office Management, and Budget Making, 
was prepared and read as the course pro- 
ceeded. The laboratory phase of the 
course consisted of observing and actually 
working in a bank, book store, hardware 
store, printing company, men’s clothing 
store, and department stores. Studies 
were made of the various systems of 
bookkeeping, systems of management and 
salesmanship, cost computation, and ad- 
vertising. In each case conferences were 
held with the owners or managers of 
the business establishments. Conferences 
were also held with a college president 
and superintendent of schools, with the 
student in the capacity of an applicant 
for a position, to the end that future 
conferences might be less difficult. 

The students observed the work in the 
Dean’s office and the Business Adminis- 
trator’s office of the college, in order to 
acquaint themselves with record keeping, 
filing, purchasing, and bookkeeping. Each 
student, with the head of a division of 
the college, made a budget for the par- 
ticular division’s needs for the next bien- 
nium. Applications in writing were made 
for teaching and secretarial positions. 

Out of town visits to the Central Trust 
Company, a state bank, offices of the 
State Auditor, State Purchasing Agent, 
and State Superintendent of Schools at 
Jefferson City, Missouri, the Boone 
County National Bank and Missouri State 
Teachers Association at Columbia, Mis- 
Souri, and the John Morrell Company, 
Ottumwa, Iowa, were particularly attrac- 
tive and’ helpful because each business 
establishment was larger than those 
visited locally. 
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The class met several times during the 
course and discussed the topics in the 
manual. After completing a series of 
visits to a business house, each student 
met with the instructor and another 
student in the class and reported his ob- 
servations of the business operations. 


From observation of the functions of 
banks, both the small and large banks 
have a significant role in modern eco- 
nomic life. Through their services to 
business as holders of deposits and as 
lenders to individuals and great corpora- 
tions, their relations to each other and to 
the central banks, it is inevitable that 
they should increase in importance in our 
economic system as money and credit in 
relation to business become more com- 
plicated. 


The work of the State government in 
connection with State Schools in making 
budgets and taking care of purchases and 
payments gave a more enlightened view 
of governmental activities and showed the 
importance of the state legislature in 
creating departments and their functions 

Business management varies with the 
size of the business concern and with the 
type—whether corporation, partnership, or 
proprietorship. Management may include 
careful study of every detail, or it may 
summarize departmental reports. After 
observing the work carried on in a part- 
nership or a corporation, it was evident 
that greater interest and desire for a suc- 
cessful business was shown by those con- 
nected with the partnership than by those 
in the corporation, where no personal 
interest was felt, and where advancement 
for the majority of workers was improb- 
able. 

Observation of banks in relation to each 
other and to customers, business mer- 
chandising and selling, activities of gov- 
ernmental agencies in relation to the dif- 
ferent departments of the State, and 
activities of private citizens in civic work, 
gave a comprehension of social and eco- 
nomic problems and of their relationship 
to business operations. Friendly relations 
in business procedure lessened the feeling 
that business is hard and grasping. 


Through observation of the work of a 
banker, whether president or teller, store 


manager, owner, salesman, state official, 
bookkeeper, secretary, or stenographer, 
one underst ands how every occupation 1s 
socially significant and gives unity to 
economic life. 


A friendly acquaintance with superin- 
tendents of schools, business men in their 
places of business, and college officials, 
will ultimately be of aid when preparing 
for initial business positions. These con- 
tacts, without doubt, will make = ap- 
proaches and contacts more satisfactory. 

After these experiences in business pro- 
cedure, business men do not seem in- 
human, and business does not seem im- 
possible to comprehend. 


The course proved to be a successful 
experiment and went far in fulfilling the 
objectives of business education. From 
my point of view, the knowledge and ex- 
perience retained from the course, give 
me a better concept of operation in sev- 
eral types of business, and a clearer under- 
standing of business and its problems and 
its part in every day living—Margaret 
O’Briant, Student, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


Public Forum Survey by the 
U. S. Office of Education 


To contribute to the improvement of 
public discussion through forums, the 
Office of Education, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, has launched the 
first Nation-wide detailed survey of pub- 
lic affairs forums ever made. This an- 
nouncement recently made by J. W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, and administrator of the 
Office of Education’s public affairs forum 
project being financed with a $330,000 
grant from Emergency Relief Funds. 

In connection with this announcement, 
Dr. Studebaker revealed facts about 
America’s fast-growing forum movement. 
During the past few months, the United 
States Office of Education has received 
letters from citizens, civic leaders and edu- 
cators in all parts of the country telling 
of more than 400 forums, of various 
kinds already established under auspices 
of churches, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, civic 
councils, public schools, and civic com- 
mittees. These forums bring together for 
purposes of public discussion upwards of 
100,000 persons each year. 

To organized forums, the Office of 

Education has already mailed question- 
naires in an endeavor to gather useful in- 
formation on forums now functioning in 
the United States. Such points as the 
following are included in the investiga- 
tion: when established, under whose 
sponsorship, problems of forum govern- 
ment, and unique experiments. The Of- 
fice of Education plans to make a special 
analysis of 1934-35 forum programs, 
study the type of audiences reached by 
public forums, and the influence of 
forums on committees. 

Many new forums organized this year, 
and others previously established have 
asked the Office of Education for infor- 
mation regarding management of forums. 
To meet this demand, a publication en- 
titled “Education for Democracy—Public 
Affairs Forums” has been prepared by J. 
W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and C. S. Williams, Assistant to the 
Administrator of the Office of Education 
forum project. This, and other publica- 
tions to be prepared, will be sent out on 
request to persons interested in improving 
or developing forums. 


Death of Thomas J. Stewart 


Professor Thomas J. Stewart, one of 
the founders of Rider College, passed 
away at his home in Trenton, New Jersey, 
on January 20. He was 91 years of age. 

Mr. Stewart and Mr. William B. Ham- 
mond opened the Stewart & Hammond 
School in 1883. In 1885 Mr. Stewart be- 
came sole owner and continued the insti- 
tution under the name of the Stewart 
Business College until 1901, when his 
school was merged with ‘the Rider- 
Moore Business School, which had been 
organized by Professor A. J. Rider in 
1865. Professors John E. Gill and 
Frank B, Moore assumed the manage- 
ment in 1901, and in 1921 the college was 
reincorporated as Rider College. 

Mr. Stewart was a master penman, hav- 
ing studied under Mr. Flickinger, of Phil- 
adelphia, whose school was ranked among 
the best. 

His students have been loyal to him 
through the years, the Stewart Alumni 
Association holding annual meetings in 
his honor. 
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A ging Record 


The following records stand as a monu- 
ment of achievement without an equal in the 
eountry— 


@ More than 1,500 persons trained by the Walton 
Method of Accounting Instruction have success- 
fully passed the Certified Public Accountant ex- 
wminations and become established members of 
the “best paying profession.”” This is more than 
10 per cent of all the Certified Public Accountants 
in the United States. 

For nine successive years they won special dis- 
tinction in the American Institute of Accountants 
Examinations. 

Twenty-eight Gold and Silver Honor Medals have 
been won in competitive Certified Public Account- 
ant Examinations. 

The Gold Honor Medal for highest standing in 
the November, 1935, Illinois C.P.A. Examination 
was awarded to a student trained through the 
Walton Method. 


Build for supremacy with the Walton Method 
of Accounting Instruction. Detailed informa- 
tion regarding texts available for college 
grade courses will be gladly furnished upon 
request, 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


332-392 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


CLARENCE FIELDEN JONES 
Professor of Economic Geography 
Graduate School of Geography, Clark University 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


A new and stimulating presentation of the ma- 
terials of economic geography, opposed to the 
old encyclopaedic enumeration of facts. The 
plan of organization is by types of industries 
and types of occupations—hunting and_ fishing, 
grazing, farming, lumbering and gathering of 
forest products, mining, manufacturing, trade. 
The text is divided into convenient units, with 
a view to facilitating daily assignments and 
directed study. There are 334 pictures, maps, 
and charts. 


List Price: $1.72 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


NEW BOOKS 


McMACKIN-MARSH-BATEN 
The Arithmetic of Business $1.48 


BOGERT-GOODMAN-MOORE 
Introduction to Business Law $1.60 


NEWMAN 
Modern Graded Dictation (Gregg 
Edition) $1.40 


DAVIS-LINGHAM-STONE 
Modern Business English $1.32 


BREWER-HURLBUT-CASEMAN 
Elements of Business Training, New 


Edition $1.48 


Circular 2 644. Prices subject to discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


Write For New Booklet Just Out 


CAROLINA CREST 
HOTEL 


On Beautiful 
NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


A Beachfront 
Hotel Just Off 
Beachfront 


Seven Miles of Glorious Boardwalk 


Serving a Tray Breakfast to your room any time up to 
11 o’clock without any charge for breakfast or service. 


Every Room Has Private Bath 
e 


FAIRBAIRN, INC. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


$3.00 ° $5.00 
SINGLE DOUBLE 
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APPLIED SECRETARIAL PRACTICE, by 
Rupert P. SoRelle and John R. Gregg, 
New York; Gregg Publishing Co., 371 
p. $1.40 (Laboratory materials 60c) 


A thorough revision of this justly much 
used text in stenographic and _ secretarial 
training. The text is based on an activity 
progrim which makes performance in a 
naturil business situation the major ob- 
jective. The students are brought into 
the oiice of a going concern, with the ex- 
press purpose of giving them experience 
ina wide variety of activities that are to 
be fot und in all large as well as in most 
smal! organizations. These activities are 
representative of business and through 
them the prospective stenographer or sec- 
retary can be given a background knowl- 
edge of business methods and practices. 
This phase of the book is covered in the 
text proper and is organized on the plan 
of oflice manuals compiled for the guid- 
ance of stenographic workers in major 
business offices. These are supported by 
discussions that give the student a sufh- 
cient background of knowledge of busi- 
ness practices, utilities, procedures, and 
activities which will enable her to do her 
work competently. These activities cover 
the important duties performed by steno- 
graphic workers in business offices that are 
a little better than the average. 

The simple treatment of the material 
makes it easy to handle in group teach- 
ing or on an individualized teaching basis. 
Work is graded according to difficulty, 
and the instructions direct and complete. 
Among the other features are the follow- 
ing: detailed teachers’ manual; generous 
use of color in the illustrations; articles 
in shorthand, for transcription, dealing 
with subjects that influence the students’ 
appreciations and make effective use of 
their aptitudes; material in the last sec- 
tions of the book to be used for refer- 
ence or for activity problems. The lab- 
oratory materials give splendid means of 
further practice well correlated with the 
text. 


FIRST STUDIES IN BUSINESS with Corre- 
lated Arithmetic, by Clyde Beighey and 
Elmer E. Spanabel, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 522 p. $1.48. 


A worth while contribution to the teach- 
ing materials of elementary business train- 
ing. This book approaches the problem 
somewhat differently from the usual man- 
ner. The first section deals with occupa- 
tional information and problems, present- 
ing the nature of business in terms of the 
usual appliances first used hy the young 
worker. The second section deals with 
such consumer information as travel, com- 
munication, sources of information and the 
like. Next is a section on financial prob- 
lems in terms of budgets, money, banking, 
credit, investments, financing, installment 
buying and forms of ownership. Finally 
there is a section on production, informa- 
tion and problems presented under such 
chapter headings as buying, manufactur- 
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ing, selling, shipping, and insuring. For 
each of these sections and in fact for each 
of the chapters there is an unusually com- 
plete treatment of the arithmetic involved 
in the topic treated. This is not the first 
book to recognize the possibilities of such 
a combination of elementary business 
training and business arithmetic, but it is 
the first to carry this combination to this 
complete degree in a book which is still 
primarily a text on junior business train- 
ing. 

The guidance problem is dealt with 
throughout the book rather than in any 
one chapter. It gives the material signifi- 
cance to the pupil that can not be attained 
in any other manner. Good study work is 
presented on vocabularly building. The 
problems and review questions show that 
they have been tried out in the actual 
classroom. The book justifies careful con- 
sideration from the teacher of junior busi- 
ness training for it will rank high among 
the texts in this field 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS, 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow, Cincinnati: 
Southwestern Publishing Company, 60c. 


This is a budget of materials to be used 
in courses in junior business training, 
business arithmetic or home economics. It 
is of a non-technical nature and no formal 
knowledge of bookkeeping is needed to 
complete it. The set provides all the busi- 
ness forms and records needed for a typi- 
cal family. It includes checkbooks, files, 
household budgets and records including a 
record of income and expenditures and a 
summary of this record of income and ex- 
penditures. A book of memoranda of 
transactions and business papers gives the 
student a full explanation of the purposes 
of the budget; it gives the background of 
the family for which the record is to be 
kept ; an explanation as to how the entries 
are to be made, and a complete statement 
of the memorandum tto be recorded. 

There is also a considerable amount of 
marginal material which makes the budget 
more real to the student and should help 
considerably to motivate the work. It ac- 
quaints the students in a more tangible 
manner with the more typical 
business papers and transactions. It should, 
if properly used give the student an ability 
to make orderly entries. The books should 
he especially valuable to those who will 
not take any further bookkeeping, but it 
should also serve as a valuable prepara- 
tion for those students who will take 
bookkeeping later on. 

Probably its most successful use will be 
found as a general review for an extended 
period of training in junior business train- 
ing or in. home economics. The use of 
such a record for the last month or two 
of the school year should serve as an ex- 
cellent means of reviewing in an entirely 
different manner and thereby better fix 
the learning that has gone on during the 
entire year’s program of study. 


NEW STANDARD COURSE — PITMAN 
SHORTHAND (revised edition), New 
York: Pitman Publishing Company, 200 
p. $1.60. 

New materials of instruction, which 
teachers ot Pitman shorthand will wel- 
come, have been published recently—the 
New Standard edition is now available 
in revised form. 

The recommendations of successful 
teachers have been incorporated by the 
publisher into this text, and, as a result, j 
several new features have been added. 
For instance, the student is made “phrase 
conscious” in the very first unit of learn- 
ing by the introduction of common 
phrases derived from short forms there- 
in developed. A larger number of com- 
mon short forms are also introduced in 
earlier units than in the older edition, 
and common short form derivatives are 
taught soon after the principles involved 
have been covered. 

Most of the features that made the 
first New Standard Course popular are 
still there—the concise explanation of 
principles presented, the clear-cut plates 
which make reading easier and which 
give precise models for practice, short 
units of work, and carefully selected 
vocabulary lists. But, in addition, new 
reading and dictation exercises have heen 
added to every unit. Teachers will find 
this added feature alone very desirable in 
providing practice materials for school- 
room use and for homework practice. 

Through the first eight chapters, all 
student practice is from plates, the stu- 
dent therefore seeing only correct short- 
hand outlines as models. All the long- 
hand transcription, accompanying some of 
the exercises in the earlier edition, has 
been eliminated, and the student gets 
more real practice in the actual reading 
of shorthand plates. Beginning with 
Chapter IX, longhand exercises (with no 
accompanying shorthand) have been in- 
cluded and a resourceful teacher will use 
such exercises in a number of ways to 
vitalize classroom teaching. 

The text should give added inspiration 
to teacher as well as pupil in their co- 
operative efforts to reach a definite goal. 
—Lempi S. Talvensaari, School of Edu- 
“ New York University, New York, 
N. 


HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, by Milton 
Wright. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 220 p. $2.00. 


An authority writes on the principles 
and practices of publicity work—he pre- 
sents a manual to the owner of a business 
establishment, whether large or small. He 
speaks to the newcomer who has chosen 
publicity as a career. 

The book presents the scope of pub- 
licity in public affairs, social service, busi- 
ness, and personal enterprise, and also the 
channels through which publicity reaches 

(Continued on next page) 
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the public. The author speaks plain facts 
on the preparation of the materials, dis- 
cussing standard practices that bring the 
maximum in results. 

Human relationships in the field of pub- 
licity get added emphasis in this develop- 
ment. There are relationships with editors, 
such as that of mutual confidence, which 
play an important part in successful 
publicity. 

The importance of pictures and_ the 
place of trade publicity are also included 
in this terse presentation, which is com- 
pleted by a description of the publicity 
man himself, of the traits and talents that 
make him successful, of the growing im- 
portance of the publicity man in an ever- 
increasing number of enterprises. 


GEOGRAPHY ESSENTIALS, by Rose M. 
Murphy, New York: Globe Book Com- 
pany, 182 p. Paper cover, 53c, Cloth, 
80c. 


This book was prepared by a classroom 
teacher to fill a need that existed in her 
own department where pupils were re- 
quired to complete the entire course in 
World Geography within a single school 
year. The field to be covered is so vast 
that it is difficult for a pupil to select the 
fundamental topics for intensive study in 
order to unify what he has learned, or to 
prepare for a final examination in, the 
subject. 

The concise treatment will be helpful to 
the teacher in assigning topics and in 
stressing those which need the most atten- 
tion on the part of the pupil. The slow 
pupil will find all the facts he needs to 
know stated simply and clearly. The bright 
pupil will be stimulated by the opportunity 
afforded for gaining a broader knowledge 
through self-activity. 

New type tests are given at the end of 
each chapter. The problems and _ projects 
suggested under “Things To Do” are in- 
expensive and practical. 

This book is particularly adaptable to 
the New York State course of study. It 
is, however, suitable for use with any 
course of study for the upper grades, or 
in the junior high school on World 
Geography. 

Among other topics the book deals with 
the solar system, latitude and longitude, 
weather, climate, the major winds of the 
world. In, addition to this all the usual 
basic topics in geography are given ele- 
mentary consideration, 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO CONSUME, 
by M. Leven, H. G. Moulton, and G. 
Warburton, Washington, D. C., The 
Brookings Institution, 272 p. $3.00. 


This book is the second yolume in a 
series of four studies devoted to an 
analysis of the relation of the distribu- 
tion of national wealth and income to 
economic progress. The purpose of the 
investigation as a whole is to determine 
whether the existing distribution of in- 
come in the Unitied States among vari- 
ous groups in society tends to impede the 
efficient functioning of the economic 
system. 

In “America’s Capacity to Consume” 
the charge that industry has been suffer- 
ing from “excess plant capacity” is ex- 
amined impartially and thoroughly. In 
the second volume “America’s Capacity 
to Produce” the flow in income arising 
out of productive operations and the ex- 
tent of economic progress in this country 
from 1900 to 1929 are carefully analyzed. 
The authors show how the national in- 
come is divided among the several income 
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groups in society, the character of the 
consequent expenditures made by families 
at the various income levels; and the 
bearing of income distribution upon its 
allocation between spending and saving. 

The three parts of the book are: 1. The 
Income of the American People; 2. The 
Disposition of Income; 3. The Relation 
of Consumption and Production. 

The results of this comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the national income and its 
expenditure are presented in succinct and 
graphic form. The study is substantiated 
with statistical appendices, and a number 
of charts, most of which are in color. 
This particular book in the series is of 
most importance to the teacher of business 
subjects for it indicates the basis for a 
revision in our program of consumer edu- 
cation for business. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Brown, Karl, and Haskell, Daniel C., The 
Shorthand Collection in the New York 
Public Library, New York: The New 
York Public Library 548 p. $2.00. 


Business Management of School Activi- 
ties, Proceedings of the Third Univer- 
sity of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 115 p. paper cover, 50c, 


Feier, Richard, Elements of Economics, 
New York: College Entrance Book 
Company, 304 p. $1.00 


Wilson, Frank T., Guiding Our Children, 
New York: The Globe Book Company, 
248 p. $2.00. 


Burroughs 
CALCULATOR 


For Classroom Instruction 


List Price 
DELIVERED U.S.A. 


Schools which now include—or would like to in- 
clude—the fundamentals of calculating as a part of 
their regular commercial course, will find this low- 
priced Burroughs ideal for classroom instruction. 


It provides ample capacity to teach any type of calculating work. 
In fact, this is the same model that is used in thousands of busi- 
ness offices every day on a wide variety of calculating work. 
There are many other models of the Burroughs calculator, both 
electric and hand operated, in various styles and totaling capacities. 


Teachers and students are invited to call at any Burroughs office for a 
demonstration. Special information on classroom instruction is available 
to teachers. If more convenient, mail the coupon for full information. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6733 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
I would like complete information on [] Burroughs Calculators [J Classroom Calculator Instruction. 
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All four books are now in process. 


LOOK FORWARD TO THEM! 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd L. Jones. A 
junior business text that recognizes the part 
played by the individual in business or in eco- 
nomic community life. It deals with the effec- 
tive and efficient use of the common business 
services. The foundation which it builds for 
business-like living also serves as a foundation 
for further study of business subjects and for 
work in the business world. Filled with worth- 
while student activity, it generates enthusiasm 
for the course on the part of both the teacher 
and the student. Can be used with or without 
the correlated work book. Beautifully printed, 
profusely illustrated, and unusually readable. 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by 
John T. A. Ely, Washington, D. C. and Dr. 
Daniel Starch, New York City. A salesman- 
ship text that is well balanced and conforms to 
modern business situations. Written by a prac- 
tical salesman and an international authority on 
advertising and salesmanship. Criticized by an 
outstanding salesmanship teacher, taught in 
mimeographed form by several secondary 
schools, and revised in the light of practical 
criticisms. References in the field of psychology 
have been checked by nationally known 
psychologists. The mechanical features of the 
book will satisfy the most exacting. 


A GREGG BOOK 
IS A GOOD BOOK 


] Our Business Life 
2 Salesmanship for Everybody 


4 Economics—Principles and Problems 


3 An Introduction to Transcription 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TRANSCRIP- 
TION, by Elizabeth §. Adams, The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company and Eleanor Skimin, North- 
ern High School, Detroit, Michigan. This book 
is a gratifying answer to a long-felt need for 
constructive material for building usable trans- 
cribing ability. For use at whatever point the 
teacher usually takes up transcription. Provides 
work each day to supplement the regular short- 
hand program over a period of about one 
semester. The short units of beautiful short- 
hand plates are preceded by clear instructions to 
the student. In the beginning, attention is 
called to English pitfalls, but gradually the 
student is thrown on his own resources in mak- 
ing the transcript. Spiral binding makes the 
book its own copyholder. 


ECONOMICS — PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 
LEMS, by Dr. Radolf K. Michels, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York City. A timely text which 
lays a foundation of fundamentals in a timely 
subject. Every phase of economics, a vitally 
important subject to our citizens today, is 
handled in a masterful way. The chapters on 
“Characteristics of Our Present Economic So- 
ciety’” and ‘Reform Proposals and the New 
Deal” bring a most important phase of our 
economic evolution right up to date. In no 
course is a late and authoritative textbook more 
desirable than in economics. 
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“Every Man has Business” 


—Haemlet 


“If a man has good corn, or wood, or boards, or pigs to sell, or can make better chairs 
or knives, crucibles, or church organs, than anybody else, you will find a broad, hard-beaten 
road to his house, though it be in the woods. 

“And if a man knows the law, people wil! find it out though he live in a pine shanty, 
and resort to him. 

“And if a man can pipe or sing so as to wrap the prisoned soul m an elystum; or can paint 
landscape, and convey into oils and ochers all the enchantment of spring or autumn; or in- 
toxicate all people who hear him, with delicious songs and verses, ’tis certain that the secret 
cannot be kept: the first witness tells it to a second, and men go by fives and tens and fifties 
to his door.” 

Thus the genial sage of Concord, Emerson, holds human enterprise to the light, ap- 
praises it, and makes business men of us all. He is right, of course. Whatever our vocation, 
we have something to care for, to in- 
vest, to buy or to sell, and our success 
in life is measured by the result. 

The new order of living demands 
education for this universal business. 


The modern school accepts its 
responsibility and presents a new type 
of business training, an introduction 
to business, which occupies a place 
of honor and dignity in the general 
curriculum. This course emphasizes 
the social approach to the study of 
business and the necessity of a 
oN thorough knowledge of business for 


successful living today. 


Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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